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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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to an wiboat © por i st ‘willing o lose the we have , 









‘ PF 
We beg leave to assure Chilo that the article on “ Newspaper Venality "’ was 
mot. undertaken from personal rex t, nor will it be pursued beyond the 
> limits of public duty. It seems to us, despicable as the lie or the liar may be 
deemed, that calumny is at all times marten 9 of refutation, end that Tautn is 

| Rever manifested greater iat hey bet when she vindicates her attdf- — 

4 | butes from that aspersion by which they have been traduced. 












The “ Lines to Miss Tayler,” have been unavoidably omitted for want of . 
yoom, but will be treated with proper attention. 


mm | . 
| ‘ff 
We have seen a certain ee. ee ot eepta, Ceseese Gare 
ay4 ‘ 
i Re ete Oe ee The suppression 
eccurred in edusequence of an oversight, and though we feel this explanation 


be demanded by eur own consistenty, we have no wish to make it the me- 
See of Mast tree. 


J. A. is assured that the entertainments at Sadler’s Wells will be directed by 
a gentleman whose tation in the dramatic wosld is deservedly great. We 
are eonvinced that Theatre will evince a talent and activit a which it has 
mot recently been accustomed, and our, regard for exertion is] such, that we 
most sincerely invoke ite success. 









The piece of Mr. Soane’s alluded to by W. W. as in preparation at Drury- 
lane Theatre, for nase ge = ts denominated ‘* Grim the Collier;’’ and seems 


to be a rare of melo-dramatic horror. ‘The principal character is 
intended for Mr. G@ Smiru. diem 














We have got the tale communicated by Observatory, and mgomte 
dencies in our next. . 





otvantiee ta Gen used by a certain aio manager on the 18th of March, when 


Getert Seraioere —** You are just the sort of 
I don’t oe aes eapertoun.6 days hence:you wili hear of 4s.” e ean- 


pateed tow moat Hiastrious Qvarter, Which veil probably voveal 


“Legend of Montsose”’ has been duly delivered, bat writer must 
ee seen at Smee ae ney amen, with 
‘which his publisher wil) probably favour us.. 


@ur concluding strictures upon the opposed to the Minor Theatres 
wi'l form @ portion of: our next Genera Levee ** which will also 

the reprint of Moreawn’s oat Samos ” and, if possible, the second 
sd Smatar's - Copel, Goon- 
LGon's trenalation of thé Pr as chee seca. 


the “Supplemental Number” to Volume XV.,. maj be still 
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Memotr of Mr. Sannister. 
"(Continued from page 13.) | 


I do see something in this fellow’s face still, 
That ties my heart to him.—Massinogs. 






~ 


MR. GARRICK, with that discernment, for which he was re- 
markable, remained a silent spectator of young Bannisten’s visits 
to the Royal Academy, well aware that the science he pursued 
could never be attained without the help of a master. For a 
short time, however, he suffered this course to be continued, but 
at length took occasion to suggest his sentiments of the very little 
promise it held out of ultimate success, urging him with all the 
ardour of real friendship, to renounce it, and devote his talents to 
the stage, where by zeal and influence he was peculiarly qualified 
to promote his advantage. This proposal was too flattering to be 
longer resisted, and, accordingly, after due preparation, Mr. Ban- 
nisTer came forward at the Haymarket, in August27, 1778,as Dick 
in the ‘‘ Apprentice,” and was received with unqualified applause. 

By the death of his patron, which followed close upon this 
event, he experienced a sensible loss, and passed a season or two 
at Drury-lane Theatre, without improving his circumstances or ine 
creasing his fame. A mistaken turn for tragedy had led him to 
assume such parts as Dorilas, in ‘‘ Merope,” and Achmet, in ** Bare 
barossa,” but when the management of the Haymarket Theatre 
devolved upon the elder Couman, he made so much of Gradus, in 
the farce of ‘‘Who’s the Dupe,” as to bring crowded houses 
every night of its performance, and secure the most unqualified 
popularity. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 


THURSDAY, March, 23—The fifth anniversary of this institution 
was held atthe Freemasons’ Hall. His Royal Highness the duke 
of Yor« presided, and among his supporters we were happy to see 
his Royal Highness the. duke of Sussex, to whose patronage no 
moderate portion of this meeting may be ascribed. About 300 
persons sat down to table, and the gallery was filled with pee 
able females. 

After the removal of the cloth, and the occurrence of the aha 
formalities, the duke of Sussex rose, to propose, on behalf of hiin- 
self and the other vice-presidents, the health of their illustrious 
chairman. 

He congratulated that gracious individual, and the friends of the 
establishment he had condescended to sanction, upon the numbers 
and respectability of that assemblage he was now honoured by ad- 
dressing. He expressed great satisfaction at the presence and 
patronage of his Royal Highness, who now held his distinguished 
office for the fifth time, with a gratification as highly appreciated by 
lis own heart, as by any friend to the fund he so effectually pro- 
moted. The assistance which his Majesty still extended to the in- 
stitution, must prove a strong assurance of its future success, and 
he hoped, if the just grounds of this beneficence were understood, 
that it would induce the metropolitan managers to depend for sup- 
port upon the talents of legitimate actors, in lieu of appealing to 
the transient attraction of clephants and buffuons. The protection 
thus afforded to the gentlemen of the stage had even an ulterior 

operation, for by countenancing a well-regulated drama, iten- 
couraged the growth of morality, and thus secured a great pub- 
lic benefit. He reverted to the fresh obligations conferred by their 
royal chairman, and relied upon the concurrence of all around 
him in the sentiment he so sincerely expressed. The toast was 
then given, and his Royal Highness the duke of Sussex sat down 
amidst peals of universal applause. 

The duke of Yorx then acknowledged the honour he had receiv- 
ed, and expressed the pleasure he felt in witnessing so large a com- 
pany, notwithstanding the absence of many persons who were un- 
able to attend, and evince their anxiety for the welfare of the insti- 
tution. “ ]t was one in which every Englishman ought ta take an 

interest, and as its merits-had not only been so often expatiated up- 
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on, but would be shortly enforced by the statement of their wor- 
thy treasurer, he should refrain from doin gmore, with a due sense 


of the honour he had received, than drinking the health of the 
the whole company. - 


His Royal Highness then announced the health of Mr. Fawcerr, 
who came forward, after considerable acclamation, end spoke to 
the following effect : 


This fund was originally established by a few leading actors of Covent-garden 
Theatre, with a laudable view of supporting their aged brethren, their widows, 
and their children. Many years elapsed, as it might be easily suppposed, before 
a sufficicnt-sum was obtained to realize this projectedend. This was an interval 
of arduous endeavour and painful suspense; for the promised good being, neces- 
sarily, at considerable distance, the guardians of a growing charity had perpe- 
tually to contend against the hopes of the sanguine and the importunities of the 
distressed. They could not command the means of relieving, though the noble 
and disinterested generosity of its primitive subscribers still continued to enlarge 
the resources of the fund. I use the terms of noble and disinterested, remarked 
Mr. Fawcett, because the parties to whom they attached were pever likely to 
derive the least advantage from their benevolence, save that advantage with which 
every individual is furnished, when upon his pillow, by the consciousness of a 
charitable action. ‘This example stimulated the lowest performer in the Theatre ;. 
the most trifling contributions were collected, and a deposit being made inthe . 
names of trustees, they were left to accumulate an interest for the alleviation of -' 
prospective distress. But, alas! these contributors themselves became ungovern- 
ably impatient, and many among them, who were driven by casualties from the 
exercise of their professsion, demanded a dividend for their subscriptions, for- 
getful that if the principal was once invaded all future advantages must cease. 
These solicitations were resisted for some time with triumphant firmness ; tein- 
porary relief, accompanied by seasonable remonstrance and candid explanation, 
produced a desirable effect, but these assailants returned to their charge, till 
wearied by rapacions necessity, and incessant clamour, the committee, in a mo- 
ment of fatal perplexity,—fearing, too, to be suspected of misapplication or 
embezzlement,—awarded the long-promised annuities, and thus at once entailed 
upon the fund immediate diminution, and inevitable decay. ‘The claimants in- 
Greased so rapidly, that there was no longer a possibility of satisfying their de- 
mands, and the only alternative which offered to the guardians of this dilapi- 
dated charity, was to divide the fragments of their trust, and retire from the 
¢xercise of an ungrateful labour. By sharing their little capital among its sor- 
did contributors, they had resolved to terminate the task of trouble and respon. 
sibility, till, happily, a better feeling took the place of despondence, and the 
bright prospect that now presents itfelf affords a proof if such were wanting, that 
the humane and charitable should never be driven by impatience or reproach, 
from the rigid path of eonsdientious rectitude. 

Instead, therefore, of quffering despair to overturn the asylum erected for 
agé, infirmity, and distress, a few of my associates joined me in my fecble efforts 
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to sustain the tattering edifice, and the bold idea then suggested itself of appeal- 
ing to our illustrions chairman for patronage aud protection. I cannot, in the 
presence of bis Royal Highness give way to the grateful feelings still excited by 
the benignant manner in which he acceded to our request; but as an historical 
fact, connected with the thread of my narrative, | am bound to state that this 
fund has been absolutely renovated by his gracious condescension; and that the 
wants of our penurious brethren owe all the alleviation they now enjoy, to the 
splendour cast over our cause by his Royal Highness’s occupation of that chair 
he sti]! condescends to assume. 

With these satisfactory results, and cheerful prospects, it may be asked, what 
more we want, and why, if so prosperous, do we continue to solicit an augmen- 
tation of our stock? To this | tespectfully answer, that experience has taught 
us the necessity of cnlarging our capital, until it bes gained a stability which will 
enable it to meet the pressure of accumulated distress, and obviate the likelihood 
of its again being sacrificed to the urgencies of a moment. Indeed one of our 
Jaws now prevents such a contingency, by directing that whenever our annnui- 
ties shall amount to more than the interest of our monies invested, such annuities 
shall be subject to proportioual abridgment. So far we have ourselves prescribed 
a remedy for the dreaded evil, but, heaven knows, this remedy is in itself too 
painful a disease for unruffied contemplation. 1 am sure it will be readily ad- 
mitted by every feeling mind, that, after a person has by hard economy, tanght 
himself to live upon a slender pittance, so low, perhaps, as £40 or £50 per an- 
num,—and some of our pensions are even lower than this,—no means can be 
advocated for diminishing this narrow stipend, by which the penurious claimant 
must felinquish some part of his absolute necessaries. For some years | have 
now relieved these pensioners myself, and found an adequate reward in their 
looks, beaming with joy, and their hearts full of gratitude. But if the task were 
to be imposed upon me of apprizing these persons that their “ little must be 
less,’ I should shrink from that heart-breaking commission, and relinquish my 
post to some one whose stronger nerves would not shrink ftom the tidings I 
could not venture to communicate. At this moment we are upon the very 
edge of our annual income, and as the present year has produced four additional 
elaimants whose united allowances will be £260 per annum, I need ealy state 
that fact to shew the necessity of unabated exertion. 

To those liberal donors who have already contributed so largely, .we offer 
our most fervid acknowledgments, and assure them jointly with every other 
person who may intend to lonour this charity with a benefaction, that nopart 
of their gratuities is wasted in unnecessary expense. They go, unbroken and 
direct, ta the objects of their bounty, many of whom, after affording much de- 
light in their meridian, have now attained to that age, described by SHAKsPRARBy 
in which the big manly voice, 


11 





= 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in its sound. 


These individuals are fecbly making their exit from the stage of the Theatre 
with a blessing, in silence, for those generous benefactors who assisted them to 
make their cxit from the stage of life. That blessing has been thoroughly, 
earned, and in their names | entreat you to accept it. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE EXETER THEATRE. 


TUEDSAY, March 7—The Theatre at Exeter was this day de- 
stroyed by fire, which broke out towards two o’clock in the morning: 
and consumed every article of scenery, machinery, dresses, and de, 
corations with which the building was supplied. No specific cause | 
can be positively assigned for the accident, and we are not inclined 
to credit the vague conjectures of ignoranee or malignity. As the 
building was lately repaired and embellished at considerable ex- 
pense, the damage is estimated at £6000, for one half of which 
an insurance had. been effected ; tle remainder devolves upon the 
lessees of Sadler’s-wells, who are managers of the Exeter and 
Weymouth circuit. 

ee ee 

IVANHOE ; 


oR, 
THE KNIGHT TEMPLAR. 

THURSDAY, March 2.—As if this prolific evening were to stand, 
‘for aye, accursed in the kalendar,” it brought forth a twin 
brother to the dulness and obstinacy of the other house, yclept ag 
above, in which Mr. Braziey developed his claims to be con- 
sidered as the prime agent of literary murder, maiming, and mu- 
tilation. Such an offender should be advertised in the ‘‘ Hue and 
Cry” gazette of Parnassus, a suitable punishment being denoun- 
ced against his crime, and a proper reward being offered for his 
apprehension. As this step, however, i is not about to be taken, 
we shall avail ourselves of another expedient, and punish Mr. 
Beaziey ‘with equivalent bitterness, by simply embodying the 
chief points of his errors, his hurdihood, and his incapacity. | 

Richard Ceur-de-lion returns to England under the appellation of Ivanhoe, 
aud disguised as a pilgrim from Palestine, claims the hospitality of Cedrie, 
anoble Saxon, in his grange st Rotherwood. Here he protects Isaac of York 
against the ferocity of Brian de Boie-Guilbert, and when his daughter has after- 
wards becomethe prey of Sir Reginald Front-de-beuf, arecreant ‘¢ Templar, * 
redeems her, at the peril of his body, by the prevalence of his sword. Supported 
by Robin Hood and his yeomen, he afterwards conducts the siege and capture of 
Torquilstone-castle, where Front-de-beuf had imprisoned Rebecca, releases that 
dameci, and barns her tyrant to ashes, assisted by a Saxon female, named 
Uiriea, who thus revenges her own pollution, and the slaughter of her 

Such is the Covent-garden version of a popular tale, adapted in 
every point of character, incident, and dialogue, to the wants of 
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the stage. To those who recollect the original uarrative, enough, 
in nakedly detailing them, has been shown of Mr. Beaziey’s 
blunders; and where that evidence id not at hand, we most ear- 
nestly intreat them to avoid it. It can only furnish the most irre- 
sistible proofs of audacious interpolation, or senseless neglect ; 
and as these are not qualities which tend to critical enjoyment, we 
repeat our hope that ‘‘Ivanhoe” will not be appealed to for 
proofs of unlimited indiscretion. 

Mr. Macreapy laboured like an Atlas for the support of this 
drama, but no talent upon earth could resist its leaden application. 
In the death of Froni-de-beuf, this great actor again displayed his 
vast mental resources, but though agony has never been more truly 
conceived, or more vividly expressed, there is a horror about the 
last throes of humanity, groaning and writhing under heat, and 
smoke, and flame, to which the pleasure of its spectators can 
never subscribe. No actor alive could resist the pressure of such 
a part. It is like the great Cornish stone under which Merlin 
was laid by ‘iis treacherous leader, though we hope that Mr. Ma- 
CREADY Will depart from the parallel, by breaking those unworthy 
toils to which his genius is subjected.* 

The music has been indifferently selected by Dr. Kircnenrr, a 
con amore composer who had no title to the task. Some part of 
the scenery was new and beautiful, and a few of the dresses were 
at once costly and correct. Beyond our tribute to the talents of 
Mr. MacreEapy, we cannot see the least opening for praise, for 
though the great names of Messrs C. Kemsie, Emery, and 
Liston were combined by the piece, they had no score for the 
trial of their abilities, or the exercise of their ardour. 

If public contempt be a competent monitor, Mr. Beaztey must 
soon learn to retire from the path of adaptation, which has already 
evinced bis desperate courage, and undrooping imbecility. We 
conjure him to turn out of this thorny track, and save us not only 
from the duties of remonstrance, but the work of exposure,— 
unless he has determined to join his want of merit with a want of 
shame, defy the precepts of criticism, and scorn the counsels of 
candour. Mr. Bzaziey has no further object to realize, or en- 





* Poor MERLIN, acording to the romantic chronicle, lay under this stone till 
doomsday, ‘‘ for all the craft that he coutd do ;” ay ery rigid penance for a tri- 
fliug indiseretion.—** Mort d’ Arthur.” 
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dowment to earn, for his serious pieces have already exhausted the 
copious stores of abhorrence, castigation, and disgrace. 


ss po ceed 


ORATORIOS. 


A PRODIGIOUS change has taken place in these entertainments, 
since our ancestors attended them in flowing periwigs and silver- 
hilted swords, accompanied by the huge petticoats in which a 
fine lady still sweeps to the levee at St. James’s. This change 
in apparel has been attended, we believe, with a collateral al- 
teration of taste, and the grave faces that were turned with delight 
upon Hanpev and his organ, have not passed away more com- 
pletely than the solemn fancies by which they were actuated. 

The oratorios have generally commenced on the 30th of January, 
when a set of gentlemen in black coats and powdered hair, assem- 
bled to fiddle for the soul of King Cuarues. This custom, how- 
ever, has beennot unwholesomely abandoned, and the royal martyr, 
ceasing to be commemorated by trumpets and kettle-drums, sleeps 
like a top in the tomb to which his errors committed him. For 
some years past the “ Oratorios ” were withdrawn from Drury-lane, 
and the Messieurs AsHLey became the musical monopolists, as it 
were, of our Lenten entertainments. On the rise, however, of an 
enterprising spirit, Sir Gzorce Smart rede¢med the departed 
glories of that establishment, and succeeded in exhibiting a series of 
concerts, over which he presided with remarkable assiduity, and 
distinguished success. Shaken by this division of their empire, the 
Messieurs AsHuey retreated from a tottering throne, and Mr. Bisnop, 
one of the very soundest musicians by whom the annals of melody 
have ever been enriched, has stepped forward to maintain their 
dominion, and manage their sceptre. Such is the relative position 
of these rival oratorios, and having adverted to the individuals by 
whom they are conducted, we shall pass a few hasty observations 
upon their general arrangement. In this branch of the subject we 
mean to comprehend performers as well as pieces, and though our 
strictures may neither extend to great length, or be marked by mi- 
nute observation, they will have the merit, at least, of being atten- 
tively conceived, and impartially written. 

Since our last, Mr. Barrieman seceded from the Covent-garden 
orchestra, where the vacuum occasioned by his retirement, was kept 
Vou. XVI. R No. 93. 
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open till the oratorios closed. Signor Anerisani sang a few occa- 
sional airs in “ choice Italian,” but the great depth of sentiment, 
pathos, and energy so peculiar to Mr. Barrieman, fied upon his 
departure, and left us without a trace of the very purest essentials 
by which vocal science is supported. In Miss Sreruens the plain- 
tive branches of her art have acquired a valuable auxiliary ; there 
is a liquid beauty in her round and polished tones, which nature 
seldom condescends to surpass ; they sparkle like dew-drops in the 
sun, but though bright are transient, and want strength to main- 
tain the creations of their splendour. Miss Tree, though classed 
with this lady, falls below her in more attributes of importance, than 
even time will supply. There is an air of affectation, though we do 
not argue for its existence, about Miss Tree, which to us is ex- 
tremely repulsive, so far as it appears to emanate from a bold certi- 
tude of popularity, which kindness more, much more, than consi- 
deration has tended to award. Her cold feelings and imperfect 
execution are susceptible of great amendment, and we intreat her as 
@ preliminary step toit, to lay aside that habit of lira-lira-la-ing, 
which will neither strengthen her talents, nor enhance her reputuation. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
— Pe 


Correspondence. 


MR. HOWARD PAYNE, 


AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEWERS. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


For the law of wit, and the liberty, they are the only men.—SHAKsPEARE. 


SIR :—Some books, like the pyramids of Egypt, are more osten- 
tatious than profitable, and with a proper respect for the high re- 
putation and extensive influence of the journal now before me, I 
believe it liable, in many instances, to the fullest severity of such a 
charge. 

In their last number, the Quarterly Reviewers have ‘‘ promptly” 
adverted, as they term.it, to Mr. Paywe’s tragedy of “ Brutus ;” 
that is to say, it has been suffered to lay before the public, for nearly 
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eighteen months,* without that celerity of attention or bitterness of 
exposure, which its importance and its errors, in the opinions at 
least of the Quarterly Reviewers, appear to have demanded. It is 
now subjected to examination upon the great and general grounds 
of dramatic influence ; the ‘‘ manners of a nation,” in the words 
of these reviewers, being so closely affected by the productions of 
the stage, that our character as a people is formed, in part, by its 
precepts and examples, The potency of these agents has, accord- 
ingly, aroused the vigour and the vigilance of the ‘“ Quarterly 
Review,” and before we proceed to investigate the accuracy. of 
its deductions, it may he as well to ascertain the precise habits of 
thinking under which they have been adopted. 

Though Vottaire has deemed ‘‘ Brutus” the “subject, per- 
haps, of all others, the most fitted for the English stage,” yet 
this is a sentiment which the Quarterly Reviewers, for ‘‘ many 
reasons,” feel inclined to dispute.. The only cause, however, 
which they chuse to adduce for their objection, results from the 
meagreness of its historic facts, which cannot be raised or ex- 
panded, forsooth, without violating those early prepossessions, 
which, ‘‘ whether true or not,” it is desirable to keep undisturbed. 
In answer to this preposterous and hypocritical mode of argument, 

I beg you will merely turn back to the preceding paragraph, where 
‘‘the judgment of SHaxsreare, in this respect, is,” as the re- 
viewers evince, ‘ altogether astonishing.”+ In the composition 
of his ‘‘three great Roman plays,” two,—‘‘ Coriolanus,” and 
‘* Antony and Cleopatra, ” {—are eulogized with particular warmth, 
as ‘‘rare instances of direct violation or forgetfulness of that 
national spirit they have been describing ;” and, in the third,— 
‘« Julius Ceesar,”—the consummate art is rapturously alluded to, : 
with which the author has “ dexterously contrived to rivet our 
attention rather on the qualities, the friendships, the quarrels, and 
the misfortunes of individuals, than on the public cause for which 
they are contending.” Now, Sir, I submit to you that a for- — 
getfulness of national spirit, cannot be less reprehensible than a 
departure from historic fact; and that if the skill of SuaxsPEARE 









* Since the 3d of December, 18138. 
+ 1 beg your reades to mark the elegance of this vulgar expletive, altogether 
astonishing ! ! ' , 

} The reviewers very critically call this play ‘‘ Mark Antony.’’ 
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has been so manifested in the direct violation of recorded attributes, 
as to authorize the unqualified assent of these doughty reviewers, 
that Mr. Paynz is proportionately entitled to their zealous praise, 
more or less, as he has succeeded in partially changing the ‘‘ mea- 
gre,” and ‘political ” aspect of those circumstances to which he 
adhered. 

That the Quarterly Reviewers were fully able to understand and 
appreciate the force of this parallel, I readily admit, but in paying 
such a compliment to their discrimination, how heavy is the cen- 
sure we must impose upon their malignity! ‘That they have been 
urged to this blind and bigoted course, by another principle than 
that of calm, candid, and deliberate inquiry, may be safely averred, 
and to judge by the tendencies they have displayed, or the esti- 
mation they are held in, I cannot refrain from imputing this course 
to Porirican, rather than to literary feeling. The chief merit of 
SuaxspeareE, in his English historical plays, proceeds, according to 
the Quarterly Reviewers, from his not having dwelled upon 
‘‘PUBLIC REVOLUTIONS, & DISCONTENTED PEOPLE, OF RIVAL FAC- 
Tions ;” this is the grand test to which dramatic power is sub- 
jected; and as the pages of ‘‘ Brutus” are replete with these dis- 
interested exceptions, hence the virulent animosity with which its 
author is assailed. Such is the source, I am firmly persuaded, of 
a conduct which no other motive can explain; for that ‘‘ Brutus” 
has earned its uncommon popularity without the slightest claim 
upon that meed of success, is a point to which neither my own 
innate conviction of its many important deficiencies, nor the rhe- 
toric of the Quarterly Reviewers, has yet engaged me to accede. 

The defects of this tragedy are divided between two branches,— 
conception and arrangement,—which with a facility not unknown to 
the most diffident of our critical remarkers, the ‘‘ Quarterly Re- 
view ” has at once undertaken to suggest and supply. The faults 
of conception are found in Mr. Payne’s embodiment of Tarquinia ; 
in her father’s ‘‘ faithful army ;” and in his ‘strong camp” at 
Ardea. It is still farther urged that all mention has been sunk of 
the “intriguing ambassadors ;” that the writer has ‘bestowed 
on Brutus, but a single son ;” and that Titus, not being shown as 
a ‘* repentant partner in the treason,” for which he suffers, leaves 
Brutus without an “equitable” excuse for his untimely end. I 
reply, that love, in a tragedy of this sort, is the ‘‘ nceud neces- 
saire de la pitce,” because it not only relieves the harsh narrative 
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of tyranny and vengeance, but, in leading by easy means to the 
treason of his son, has exhibited Brutus in the touching scenes of 
domestic grief, and smoothed down the asperities of his relent- 
less character. As to the “camp at Ardea,” it implies no par- 
ticular support of the banished king, whose troops are expressly 
stated in the third scene of act iii., to have joined the revolters in 
their deeds of violence, arid cries for revenge. In Lexr’s drama 
the “intriguing ambassadors” are prominently introduced, but as 
Mr. Payne is already taxed with too eager an appetite for obliga- 
tion, why should we advocate the appearance of personages whom 
he could neither strengthen nor create? The defection of Hora- 
tius is adroitly substituted in their room, and his avowal of Titus’s 
plan to join the friends of Tarquin, supplies an ample apology for 
his punishment, by affording sufficient evidence of his guilt. How 
the second son of Brutus could have been beneficially, retained, or 
why Titus is charged with a want of repugnance in yielding to 
the solicitations of Tarquinia, I am unable to conceive. There is 
satisfactory proof in the first scene of the fourth act, that he felt 
the full enormity of his crime in flying to the hostile standard of 
an exiled monarch, and madly succumbed to the influence of a 
beloved woman, whom honour still incited him to resist. Such is 
the light in which I regard these alleged errors of conception, and 
you will perhaps allow me to hope that I have thoroughly un- 
masked the mean and malicious fallacy in which they origi- 
nated.. 

Mr. Payne is next arraigned for the execution of his plot, which 
is thus candidly considered, under all its difficulties and discourage- 
ments, by the Quarterly Reviewers. 

He has commenced at so early a period of the story, that it was necessary for 
him to represent the simulated madness of Brutus, and he attempts an imita- 
tion of the shrewd and biting simplicity of the clowns and fools in the older dra- 
ma. This, in any case, must have been a difficult character to write; it de- 
manded the most origina] humour ; but the difficulty is* doubled when the folly 


was to be assumed only for a time, by one who was soon to throw it from him, 
indignantly, and become the hero of the piece. 











Here, certainly, are sufficient reasons to screen even a total failure 
against unqualified disgrace, so that the premature assertion of 
Mr. Payne’s incompetence might have parted with both its avidity 





* Or rather---.“ the difficulty became doubled, ”----which gives the whole sentence an air of 
decent English. 
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and invective. It seems to me, however, that a consciousness is 
felt by the reviewers of more merit than they chuse to admit. Mr. 
Payne J;as not proclaimed his imitation of the “ shrewd and biting 
simplicity” which belongs to the antient drama, and yet if a vivid 
resemblance to these qualities can be traced, there is at once an indi- 
cation of success which the reviewers have wanted candour to ac- 
knowledge. 

The ‘‘ sober Brutus,” as it may be supposed, is‘ equally made 
the mark of their political rancour, and Mr. Payne is charged with 
neglecting its rare opportunities for moral declamation, and pathetic 
poetry. One very curious charge is brought in the following words, 
which lend a singular instance of the oversights into which critical 
hostility can be hurried, by the fury of its passion, or the dulness 
of its judgment: 

What, for example, can be conceived more likely to express itself in striking 
soliloquy than the indignation of Brutus, after having submitted in his feigned 
character to the gibes and insults of the wanton sons and courtiersof Tarquin ? 
what more favourable for reflections of mournful and anxious love than his 


situation when Titus, considering him deranged, has refused to renounce Tar- 
quinia at his command ?* 


Will any stranger to Mr. Payne's tragedy believe it possible, af- 
ter reading this earnest ejulation, that goliloquies upon the very 
points of time, place, and occurrence to which it refers, are abso- 
lutely in his book, and embrace the precise feelings he has been re- 
commended to embody? Such, however, is the case, and by turn- 
ing to the fourth edition, which now lies before us, at pp. 4 and 17, 
this stubborn fact will be found, to plant such a blush upon the 
cheeks of these shameless reviewers, as they will never efface by 
the most daring presumption, or abject humility. 

The reviewers confine their analysis to the dramatic character of 
Brutus, and objurgate the author, because it is, and ‘‘ seems te 
have been intended to be,” the only efficient personage in the piece. 
Now this remark is susceptible of either praise or blame, according 
to the circumstances under which we apply it. If it can be shown 
that Mr. Payne was cut off by the jeajousy or ambition of an indivi- 
dual actor, from every other object but that of aggrandizing his pe- 
culiar part ; if incidents were suppressed, and dialogue curtailed, to 
strengthen the isolated force of a solitary character, the very con- 





“~~ nd 


* Jt must be particularly remarked that the bent of this passage is te reprehend Mr. Payne for 
his imputed omissions. ‘ 
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verse of this reproach may immediately be maintained. The sel- 
fish temper and predominant authority of Mr. Kean, may be taken 
from recorded instances, and if Mr. Payne could be called upon to 
divulge his impressions, it would be found that ‘‘ Brutus” was 
moulded, in many essential features, to the jealousy, power, and 
ambition already described. 

Whether Mr. Payne possesses the endowments or not of a true 
tragic poet, the Quarterly Reviewers were hardly entitled to decide. 
The single specimen before them resulted from a peculiar plan, in 
pursuance of which the author adopted the “‘ language and con- 
ceptions” of his predecessors, wherever they looked likely to 
strengthen its success; and this determination at once deprived 
him of every claim, but that which attaches to an erudite and 
judicious compiler. “‘ Seven plays,” according to Mr. Payne’s expli- 
cit avowal, ‘‘ upon the subject of ‘ Brutus,’ are before the public,” 
and I aver, that to have retrieved the scattered merits of so many 
forgotten productions, not only manifests much laborious research, 
but evinces acute perception and luxuriant fancy. The ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review,” in dispatching ‘‘ Brutus,” condemns its destitution of 
“good poetry,” and we join in the charge—against Mr. Payne's 
predecessors, against those from whom he so modestly borrowed 
the verbal embellishments his own muse, for any proof we can urge 
to the contrary, was much better able to furnish. If ‘‘ great ob- 
ligations” are owing, as alleged, to Lez, Cumprrtanp, and Voi- 
TAIRE, they must arise from the characters, incidents, and speeches, 
by which Mr. Payne has been assisted; now these characters, 
incidents, and speeches, according to the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” 
want conception, arrangement, and poetry; in short, they are 
utterly worthless ; and yet Mr. Payne is persecuted for the non- 
-acknowledgment of ‘ obligations,’’ which, if this estimate be 
true, he could never have contracted. 

In impeaching the arrangement of “ Brutus,” these reviewers 
make a final disclosure of the base spirit by which they have been 
actuated, for to this branch of his drama Mr. Payne has exhibited 
a powerful and a peerless pretension, which the mere habits of his 
life are sufficient to confirm. That the subject of ‘‘ Brutus” has 
been clearly comprehended, and cleverly arranged, is proved by 
the record of its success, for what other attribute, in the name of 
heaven, conduced to its popularity, or realized its effect? - The 
Quarterly Reviewers assert, conscientiously, that they cannot find 
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in the whole play, ‘‘a single character finely conceived, or 
rightly sustained, a single incident well-managed, a single speech, 

nay, a single sentence of good poetry.” ‘To what cause, then, I 

repeat the question, can these reviewers trace, that lavish ap- 

plause against which they have protested ? They cannot mean to 

stigmatize the vor populi in cases of this sort, as totally unfit for 

the duties of deliberation, or the task of judgment; that, I pre- 

sume, is a point to which their arrogance will hardly dream of 
ascending, and yet unless such a monstrous supposition is indulged, 

it will be difficult to fathom the mysteries of their meaning, or 

reconcile the discrepancies of their conduct. 

As it is by no means my purpose or desire to expatiate upon the 

merits of Mr. Payne, but merely to redeem his work, whatever 

may be its due, from idle aspersion, or uncandid remark, I shall 

offer no apology for the length to which these endeavours have ex- 

tended. I feel secure of your assent to my motives, and am not 
without hope that the contradictions and incongruities it has 
been my aim to elicit, will induce you not only to sanction their 

purity, but subscribe to their correctness. Whether this essay 
against the tragedy of ‘‘ Brutus” has been framed “‘ ostentare,” 
as Holofernes has it, to ‘“‘show” the writer’s inclination, or is 

«* very reverend sport, truly, and done in the testimony of a good 
conscience,”* I will not venture to decide. To speak truth, in- 
deed, I cherish a deep suspicion of the most unprincipled treat- 
ment, and believe these critics to have been swayed against Mr. 
Payne and his production, by that hireling hatred of human liberty, 
for which their pamphlet is distinguished. ‘‘ Brutus” abounds in 
excitements to democratic virtue ; its details, as the reviewers 
observe, are chiefly of a political nature; and when this fact is 
combined with an assurance that the drama not only agitates, but 
forms and directs the public mind, a probable conjecture may be 
hazarded of the dark and desperate venality | have attempted to 
detect. The Quarterly Reviewers have rolled the black current of 
their critical opinions across the pages of Mr. Payne, but like the 
inundations of Nile, their encroachments will be followed by reno- 
vated verdure, and redoubled fertility. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 

Strand, March 28, 189). VINDEX. 
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* @ © Love’s Labour's Lost; ’” act 4. sc. 9. 


















General Rebiew. 


Ivanhoe; or, the J-wess. A Chivalric Play, in three Acts, founded on the 


popular Romance of *‘ Ivanhoe,’ by W.T. Moncrierr. 8vo. pp. 80. Price 
2s. 6d.—Lownves. 


MR. MONCRIEFF has the reputation of being a quick and suc- 
cessful adapter of given incidents to the purposes of our Minor drama, 
whose stock of “« harmless amusement” he has certainly contributed 
to enlarge by many of its most facetious pieces. Unshackled hy the 
restraints which custom has imposed upon productions of a more le- 
gitimate order, we find the sallies of Mr. Moncrizrr, both serious 
and sportive, aiming upon every occasion at the mere attainment 
of stage-effect, without a solitary thought for those finer properties 
of theatrical excellence, which he wants either time, principle, or 
ability to regard. This species of renown,—so impoverished by its 
separation from the higher objects of dramatic art,—is fraught, how-~ 
ever, with various advantages, among which we cannot help num- 
bering the privilege that enables our friend Moncrierr to adduce 
such a “* play” as ‘‘ Ivanhoe” for the sanction of unbiassed criticism, 
or the recompense of poetical labour. 

A lively, and not unmeaning advertisement, developes the writer’s 
motives for compiling this drama, and at the same time acquaints 
us with the particular circumstance that assisted, at least, to prevent 
its representation : 


I have prefixed my name to this drama, as having written it, in imitation of 
many contemporary play-wrights, who have lately obtained the reputation of 
excellent dramatists, on no better grounds than paste, shears, and a Scottish ne- 
vel. But it will very soon be discovered, that I have scarcely written fifty lines 
of it; and could I have performed my task without even that addition, I would 
willingly have done so: conscious, the less we modern dramatists mix up of our 
own with the works of an author like the Great Unxnown, the better it must 
ultimately turn out for all parties. I have a strong suspicion my drama will 
prove the best that may appear on the subject, from the circumstance of its con- 
taining less original matter than any other, and the very few improvements { 
have attempted on my text. I wrote my drama as soon as the romance of 
** Ivanhoe” was published, in the hope of being first in the market with so sale- 
able a commodity, but was much surprised to find other wRriTERs were three weeks 
before me, they having obtained their materiel, par grace, three weeks previous 
to publication. 1 have therefore to request, that the author of the romance of 
** Ivanhoe,” in consideration of the tenderness 1 have shewi in mangling bis 
Vou. XVI. . No, 93. 
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work, will do me the favour in future to let me have the proof sheets of his pro- 
ductions the moment he receives them from the printer. 


This is a correct, candid, and ingenuous disclosure, which, we take 
great pleasure in telling Mr. Moncrierr, will neither deteriorate 
his merit, nor detract from his modesty. The baneful practice of 
attempting to improve upon this popular romance,—by changing its 
incidents, or amalgamating its characters,—has prevailed in the pa- 
tent Theatres to a most pernicious extent, and if the play before us 
were rejected, as we are taught to understand, at Covent-garden, in 
consequence of an insane attachment to the ‘‘ thick-coming fan- 
cies” of Mr. Beaz.ey, we cannot help rejoicing that the manager’s 
folly has been crowned by a general contempt for the drama he so 
preposterously ‘selected. If the publishers of “‘ Ivanhoe” devoted 
the sheets of that novel to the uses of Mr. Beazey, “ three weeks” 
before the book was produced, we think they were guilty of a most 
reprehensible attack upon the rights of literary competition, and we 
therefore consign them to such chastisement as Mr. Moncrierr, or 
any other disappointed dramatist, may think proper to inflict. We 
do not warn them, under the pain of aggravated penalties, against 
any further deference for their favourite writer, as the result of Mr 
Beazey’s recent labours will fully guard them against a repetition 
of their egregious mistake. Nay, we even aspire to hope that the 
“* Great Unknown” himself, when the fair claims of his theatrical 
auxiliaries have been duly considered, will enter a caveat against 
this exclusion of those prescriptive partizans by whom the bubble of 
is reputation has been so hugely expanded. 

The few minor deviations into which Mr. Moncauerr has fallen, 
are marked out. by their systematic inferiority tc the paramount 
traits of action, character, and dialogue, he has generally evinced a 
laudable endeavour to retain. Thus, his play is opened with a 
“< Glee” by Norman peasantry, which, independent of its deficien- 
cies in spirit and grammar,* has wantonly superseded the more natu- 
ral and impressive exordium of the author. The soliloquy of Ivanhoe 
is liable to still stronger objection, because it at once abolishes the 

air of mystery with which every particle of his progress, till the 





© Take these two lines by way of example . 


Home, home, our lights and fires to smother; 
While lights the moon, we need no ofher. 7 


No other—-what ? 
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Cedric,—overlooking the pledge deposited with Prior Aymer for a due 
reply to the Templar's challenge,—dissipates the portentous secresy 
of his whisper to Gurth, and takes from his ultimate discovery the 
slight interest of which it is susceptible. With these allowances, 
the first and second scenes are most judiciously conducted, and had 
it been possible to have gained a greater lapse for the Passage of 
Arms, or lessened the distance between Rotherwood and Ashby, 
the whole act would have been entitled to an increase, of the very 
high praise, which, even now, we feel authorised to afford it. 

The second act comprises the spoliation of Gurth, by the followers 
of Robin Hood ; the seizure of Rowena, by De Bracey ; the meeting of 
the Black Knight and Friar Tuck, which is managed with peculiar 
dexterity ; the coercion of Isaac in Torquilstone-castle,—where 
both Front-de-beuf and Ulrica are omitted ;—the rescue of Cedric 
by Wamba ; the burning of the fortress ; the flight of Bois- Guilbert 
with Rebecca, and the victory achieved by the Black Knight, Cedric, 
Robin Hood, «and their retainers. The whole of these transactions 
are embodied with unimpeachable fidelity, and we feel conscious 
that upon the stage they would have been seen to unqualified ad- 
vantage. 

We cannot trace the absence of any material incident from the re- 
mainder of this drama, except the resuscitation of Athelstane, at 
Coningsburgh-castle, which forms but a sorry feature of the original 
narrative,* and even there might have been safely omitted. The 
trial of Rebecca occurs in due course, and Bois-Guilbert, in lieu of 
dying, as in the story, from excessive emotion, receives the sword 
of Ivanhoe in his body, and perishes to manifest the innocence he 
had attempted to pervert. We do not contemn this improvement, 
for replete as the novelist has rendered his catastrophe with grandeur 
and surprise, it could not have been adequately displayed by scenic 
representation. We think, however, the fierce spirit of the Templar 
is partially violated by this submission to the prowess of his pecu- 
liarly hateful opponent. Had, Ivanhoe, enfeebled by his wounds, and 
exhausted with fatigue, been hurled to the feet of his vindictive ad- 
versary, and redeemed from a situation of such imminent danger, 





* Mr. Moncrierr has committed an oversight at the close of Act 2, where 
“* Cedric rushes in with Athelstane,’” whose imputed death is soon afterwards 
deplored by his companion: 


tournament at Ashby, is attended. Our nenetbines of his affinity to. 
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by the arrival of Richard,—dispensing pardon to the Jewess, and 
panishment to her persecutor,—we think not only a more natural, 
but a more striking denouement would have resulted from these ad- 
ditional incentives to terror and suspense. Still, however, we can 
assert of the present effort, that it is a cautious compendium of its 
popular prototype, whose uniformity is marred in no material in- 
stance by tumid expansion or flimsy embellishment. Mr. Moncrierr 
has too much practical knowledge of effect* to weaken the force of 
imposing incidents by unnecessary change, and we therefore recom- 
mend his version of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” to provincial managers, with a 
warm assurance that the votaries of Mr. Scort’s romance will thank 
them moet sincerely for so faithful, and in that important respect, 
$0 superior a performance. % 
e 


—Pria< —- 


Jephtha: a Dramatic Fragment. By Joun Vartiz. 8vo. pp. 51. Price 
9s. 6d.—Low. 


WE have the melancholy task, in reverting to this essay, of pre- 
senting our readers with the posthumous production of a youth 
whose career was impeded, at the immature age of nineteen, by a 
death of great public ignominy. The “ desire of aggrandizing his 
knowledge” is said, by an anonymous biographer, to have been the 
origin of Vantis’s offence, which furnishes another deplorable proof 
of the misanthrophic maxim, that human probity is a rarer attribute 
than human understanding. 
Joun Vaatis was born, in 1798, at Kirby-Steven in the county 
of Westmorland. His parents, though respectable, being but in 
humble circumstances, he was placed, when about eight years old, 
at the free grammar school of his native place. This advantage he 
owed to the Rev. Mr. Tsay, aster of that institution, whose pa- 
tronage, at first excited by many juvenile signs of Vantis’s genius, 
was kept up by the ardour of his application, and the rapidity of his 





* We confess ourselves surprised thet in the very beautiful scene of the dormi- 
rory,—which by the way, has been exquisitely illustrated by WesTaxu for the 
‘* Ladies’ Magazine,”’—that, instead of discovering the Jew asleep, for whose 
Slumber sufficient time has elapsed, Mr. M. has given the following prolific di- 


Afusic. Isanc enters, expresses Setignue, ofersup his prayers to henven, takes of his robe, throws 
himsclf on the eouch, and slecps. 
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attainments. At the age of ten years, from his proficiency in the 
Greek and Latin languages, he was made assistant, in the last of 


those departments, to his worthy instructor, an office which he filled — 


for three years, with unquestioned ability. He was then, through 
the recommendation of Mr. Tezay, appointed tutor in a neighbour- 
ing family of great respectability, from which, however, he seceded 
in the course of a few months, without incurring the slightest re~ 
proach, or losing the consideration of his friends, 

In his fourteenth year, being anxious to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the mathematics, he was placed under a master of 
much ability in that science ; and at this period, habits totally in- 
compatible with these abstract studies began to grow upon him, 
The romantic restlessness of his pursuits and feelings is thus pictured 
in a manuscript memoir of his life, written while in prison, and from 
which the heads of this article have been extracted. 

1 became uncommonly reserved, withdrawing by degrees from the pastimes 
of my associates, and was frequenfly observed to retire to some solitary place 
alone. Ruined castles, bearing the vestiges of antient broils, and the impairing 
hand of time,—rocks and preci pices,—the beautiful as well as the sublime traits 
of nature,—formed a spacious field for contemplation many a happy hour. From 
these inspiring objects, that contemplation would lead me to the great author of 


nature. Often have I dropped ou my knees, and poured out the ecstasies of my 
soul to the God who inspired them. 


VaRTIE was ‘removed at this dangerous period to the office of an 
attorney in London, where, as is usu:l, close and exclusive applica- 
tion was succeeded by intervals of languid and uncertain leisure. 
Days and weeks elapsed in which, without having decidedly any 
thing to do, he did not feel at liberty to prosecute any permanent 
object. As an obvious consequence, he applied to the circulating 
library, and though we cannot concur in the methodistical hint, 
that the harvest of his guilt may be gathered from this indolent 
appropriation of his time, he certainly seems to have been impressed, 


in the manuscript alluded to, with a sentiment of that contemptible 
order, 


Daring my stay in this office, I began to read novels, &c. and while Homer, 
Vircit, and their illustrious fraternity, lay on the shelf neglected and buried 
in dust, this poisonous offspring of the immoral pen were absorbing all my time 
and attention; not being content with usurping my usual leisure, they invaded 
my rest, and even often protracted my nights till two in the morning,® though 





* And pray, had his rest and avocations been interrupted by even the most moral 
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fram this course of licentious reading I date my ruin, I found my imagination 
eariched by it. 


This desultory course was soon interrupted, for his parents not 
possessing the means necessary to ensure his advancement in the 
law, availed themselves of the kind offices of a clerical friend, who 
procured him an usher’s situation in an academy at Gravesend. Here 
he resumed his applications to the stores of classic literature, and, 
inspired with a new feeling, began to be ambitious of poetical 
honours. Having wooed the whole nine, he found his addresses 
were accepted by Melpomene, and the result was the tragedy of 
‘«¢ Jephtha,” which appears to have been purposely Jeft unfinished 
for ulterior completion. 

The final advance in Varrtie’s short career, was his admission to 
the office of Messrs. Brexcuty and Co. bankers in Gravesend. 
He had been nearly two years at the school, and such was the esti- 
mation in which he was held by the whole of his acquaintance, that his 
new employers, in engaging him, considered his previous good cha- 
racter as a sufficient assurance of his future fidelity. Thus trans- 
planted to a novel region, his mind again became estranged from 
profitable study, and his relapse into former habits was aggravated 
by dissipating with an enlarged circle of giddy associates. Here, to 
conclude a mournful narrative, he was weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. Having broke the trust reposed in him,—by forgery 
and embezzlement,-—he obtained £400,* and fled to the continent, 
where he immediately entered into the college of Abbeville. His 
retreat being soon discovered, he was taken,—tried,—and on the 
Jith of December, 1817, atoned, by death, for his otherwise in- 
expiable error. 

Without attempting to discuss the alleged severity of that par- 
ticular law to which the crime of Varriz was made so fearfully 
amenable, it may be remarked that the advocates for a revision of 
our penal code, considered his case as one which peculiarly ealled 
for a relaxation of the rigour to which he had been subjected. Their 
views were materially countenanced by the great number of petition- 
ers to the crown for an extension of its best privilege on his behalf ; 





or religious subjects, would not the same objection have lain against excesswe 
literary indulgence ? 


* Nearly £350 of which were recovered. 
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and though these efforts, it is true, were fruitless, his fate excited 
universal commiseration. 

The fragment now before us was selected from other posthumous 
papers, we suppose of the same nature, but inferior value. The 
editor to whose care it was committed, appears to have lavished his 
corrections with a prodigal hand upon the ‘* puefile inanity” of his 
author, as a debt of justice to the subscribers, who, though willing 
to purchase the “ professed work of Varrie,” are treated with an 
elaborate version of his original drama, heightened by maturer con- 
ceptions, and divested of its juvenile errors. Such, however, is the 
« uncharitable inference” we feel authorised to draw from the latter 
pages of an ill-written preface, and if the reader feels inclined to 
dispute our deduction, we refer him to Messieurs C. and J. Our, 
whenever he chuses to ask for half-a-crown’s worth of independent 
research. 

Under these circumstances, we must struggle without much ap- 
pearance of success to estimate the positive merits of poor Varriz, 
whose dramatic bantling has been dressed up in the borrowed garb 
of an auxiliary author. With due respect for the great beauty of his 
labours, we think the “‘ bounds” of this person’s ‘‘ interference” 
should have been clearly defined, as in the case of BLoomrie.p and 
Care. Lort, where the poet was ultimately rescued from the in- 
judicious zeal of his unfortunate commentator. Literary blemishes 
are sometimes like the flies on the hermit’s face, which were driven 
away by his attendant bear, with such force as absolutely to demo- 
lish the best of his features, in freeing them from a trivial annoyance. 
Vartie’s editor may be a man of sound principle and remarkable 
sagacity ; we impeach not his possession of those qualities ; but 
still it behoves us to state the regret we cannot help entertaining, 
that the mind of his protégé was not permitted to expand with im- 
punity. A genuine drama from the pen of Vartiz would have been 
fraught with vivid interest ; but garbled by omission or enlargement, 
it can only resemble the rogues in the “ Tempest,” who steal into 
Prospero’s wardrobe, and get laughed at for the very garments with 
which they are encumbered. 

The beautiful history of Jephtha may be found in the eleventh and 
twelfth chapters of the book of ‘‘ Judges,” where it is told with a 
graceful simplicity wifich few pages of the same sacred volume are 
calculated to surpass. Jephtha, it seems, was ‘‘ a mighty man of 

valour,” who, being born of a harlot, had been driven from his home 
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in Gilead, on account of the jealous enmity borne against him by his 
legitimate brothers. About eleven hundred and sixty one years before 
the christian era, he fled to the land of Tob, where, owing to an incur- 
sion of the Ammonites, his countrymen wenteighteen years afterwards, 
to solicit his succour. In reply to their petition, he reminded them, 
at first, with considerable bitternesss, of the wrongs he had endured, 
but on condition of being made ‘‘ head over all the inhabitants of 
Gilead,” assented to their supplication, and undertook their cause. 
After a solemn, but vain exhortation to the monarch of Ammon, 
Jephtha prepared to repel his encroachment by force, and on the eve 
of battle ‘‘ vowed a vow unto the Lord,” by which he bound him- 
self, in the event of success, to offer up whatever came out of his 
house to meet him, on returning in triumph, as a burnt offering to 
the great giver of victory. The sequel of this rash promise is well 
known. The Ammonites were defeated, and Jephtha, on returning 
to his dwelling at Mizpeh, was met by his daughter,—an only 
child,—who came out ‘‘ with timbrels and with dances,” to cele- 
brate her parent’s return. Heart-struck at the consequence of his pre- 
cipitate promise, he ‘‘ rent his clothes,” and deplored the pressure of 
an obligation from which he could not venture to recede. His daugh- 
ter spontaneously urged its performance, asking leave only to ‘‘ go 
up and down upon the mountains,” for two months, to bewail her 
destiny ; after which period she returned to her father, who, in the 
tender, yet expressive words of Holy Writ, “ did with her accord- 
ing to his vow.” This sacrifice was so highly appreciated by the 
Jewish people, that it became a custom or ordinance from that time, 
for the virgins of Israel to pay a yearly visit to the solemn spot, and 
devote four days to ‘“‘ lament the daughter of Jephtha the Gilead- 
ite.” 

Such are the materials upon which Varrie’s imputed fragment 
has been founded, and it now merely remains for us to offer a can- 
did, though cursory, account of the manner in which those materi- 
als are embodied. Here, indeed, the urgencies of our task may be 
easily satisfied, as but little has been done to call for scrupulous 
examination, or diffusive remark. The daughter of Jephtha is named 
Zilpah ; she is enamoured of, beloved by, and betrothed to Hamor, 
and while invoking the favour of heaven towards their proximate 
union, is warned by a Prophetess of the calamity which occurs to 
prevent it. The catastrophe is purely historical. Jephtha propiti- 
ates the celestial ruler by his recorded pledge, and Zilpah, after an 
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agonizing conflict between religivus feeling and paternal love, is sa- 
crificed to redeem it. As an earnest of better things, this fragment 
is entitled to consideration. It exhibits some original thinking, in 
appropriate language, and though undistinguished by powerful in- 
cident, or elaborate character, has evidently been impregnated with 
the rich seeds of a fruitful imagination. Poor Vartiz,—had pro- 
vidence been pleased to have spared him,—might assuredly have 
aimed at the composition of a meritorious and popular tragedy ; he 
might have fettered the levity of Mr. Lerau Hunt, by writing for 
Drury-lane Theatre, or ensured the support of the ‘* Quarterly Re- 
view,” by getting three hundred guineas from Mr. Murray for his t 
copy-right ; he might have done all this, and obtained,—in so do- 14 
ing,—the very highest distinction to which a modern dramatist can 
uspire ; yet what allurements do these probabilities afford against Ka 
death, without anguish, and a state of eternal repose ? 


— Phd 


The Trishwoman; a Comedy in five acts; by Lady CLARKE. 8vo. pp. 80 Price 
3s.—CoLBURN. 






CRITICS may sometimes be compared to the people called Cusani, 
who weep when any belonging to them are born, and laugh when 
they die. Or, to carry the spirit of contradiction still further, they 
resemble the islanders near China, who salute by putting off their a 
shoes, because their neighbours do the same by putting off their hats. . 
This conduct may appear fantastical, and yet, upon minute investi- y 
gation, it can too often be traced to an honest contempt for the 
bastard issue, begotten by critical venality upon popular mis- 
take. oa 

In the case of this comedy, we have no doubt but a certain set of 
journals, magazines, and reviews, hired to trumpet the praises of 
Lady Moreay, and her periodical publisher, will bedeck it with a 
set of ‘* ink-horn phrases” that mean no. more than implicit obedi- 
ence to their patron’s behests, and a conscientious earning of their 
appointed stipends. And why so, it may be inquired? Simply for 
this reason: because the ‘‘ Irishwoman” was written by a sister of 
the said lady, has been printed by the said publisher, and is a pro- 
duction that must languish, like Lazarus, for the very crumbs of 
public opinion, unless pushed upon our charities by the strong arm 
of literary support. 

Not to trouble our readers with too many words on so contempti- 
VoL. XVI. T No. 93. 
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ble a subject, we shall tell them very briefly of what this drama 
consists, and leave it to the obloquy it cannot fail of obtaining. 


Sir Toby Timorous,* who is anxious to match his neice with a stiff antiquated 
pecr, the Earlof Ancestor, has employed Jones, an attorney, to keep the young 
Jady’s mother, a woman of low origin and unpolished manners, in the remote 
part of Ireland to which for some years she had retired. Jones receives for this 
purpose, the sum of £400 per annum, but as Mrs, Tymorous has been dead for 
@ considerable period, he urges the baronet to get rid of her by paying down a 
large sum in ready cash, which, fearful of discovery, he prefers to the regular 
receipt of an annual sum. ‘To conquer Sir Toby's scruples, he brings Miss Fi- 
morous's old nurse to London, who being the only person that can prove her 
Jate mistress’s decease, has fallen into his plot of feigning the character, for a 
share of the booty. Mrs. O° Gallugher, however, bas acceded to the attorney's 
scheme with other intentions, having crossed the channel in search of a fugitive 
son, who, under the name of Chatterton, had commenced craniologist, and ac- 
quired considerable celebrity. To gain intelligence of this hopeful youth consti- 
tutes, however, but a part of her business, which tends in chief to the exposure and 
punishment of Jones ; by personating the mother of Miss Timorous she succeeds, 
too, in relieving her of Lord Ancestor, who paralysed by the coarse manners and 
low origin of his lady’s mamma, withdraws his pretensions, aud makes way for 
the addresses of Captain Beigurd, a younger, and of course a more congenial 
sujtor. Sir Toby obtains what is termed in Ireland ‘* a lambasting ;’’ Chatterton 
is discovered ; Miss Timorous is united to her military admirer; and Jones, 
after disgorging a large portion of his prey, is consigned to the iron lash of the 
law for appropriate severity. 

Here ends our examen of this dramatic morceau, which has been 
served up with all the unnecessary parade of an appeal to the reader, 
a prologue by Sir Cuartes Morgan, &c. &c. upon the same prin- 
ciple, we suppose, that once led Curysiprus, or some other laugh- 
loving antient, to feed an ass upon figs, from a silver dish. Lady 
Cxarke, if the present article is unlucky enough to attract her titled 
notice, will probably run it over with almost a frigid remark that 
we are scrubby fellows, and without an atom of the good old Hi- 
bernian gallantry that sets down a native authoress for one of the very 
greatest creatures in Christendom. Nay, we have no doubt that 
Lady Cuarxr deems the comedy before us a successful and super- 
lative effort, for that she thinks so is nearly evinced. by the first five 
lines of her advertisement, where wé-are explicitly assured, that it 
** met with the most flattering reception from a Dublin audience,” 
which audience,—1 ark the issue,—is ‘“‘ acknowledged to be both 
discriminating and impartial.” Now discrimination and impartiality 
are the real arbiters of literary honour, and while the good lady we 
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* Spelt, i: est grammatically, throughout the play,— Sia Toby Tunirous. 
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are alluding to continues to feel conscious that her comedy is stamped 
with their sanction, of course we cannot hope to be separated from 
the rude herd whom the fumes of her Circean cup, by intoxicating, 
have tended to brutalize. We therefore pronounce our opinion with- 
out farther preface, and hereby require the ‘‘ Irishwoman” to be 
henceforth deemed adrama without the slightest solitary claim to be 
either printed or played ; a trite medley of dullincidents, unnatural cha- 
racters, and paltry diction ; planned without fancy, constructed with- 
out judginent, and praised without consideration ; fit only for the 
Beeotian atmosphere of a Dublin audience, and accordingly, upon the 
grounds already recited, adjudged to be seen, read, and liked, so 
long as the votaries of native nonsense may chuse to manifest their 
folly, and howl out their admiration. In short, to finish our parallel 
between this play and Lazarus, though the curs of criticism may 
turn out from the portals of a pampered patron, and lick its ulcers 
till their tongues ache, yet in defiance of every effort that cunning 
can suggest or perseverance achieve, the ‘‘ Irishwoman” will mount, 
bevond the chances of return, to a comfortable corner in the broad 
bosom of patriarchal oblivion. 


- >> he 


Local Pieces; written by various Authors, and either sung or said at the 
Theatres Royal. 
SUSPENSE creates so delightful an emotion, that Sir Joan Sucx- 
LING, in one of his preceptive moments, has not only assured us 
*Tis expectation makvs a blessing dear, 
but that 
Heav'n were not heav’n, if we knew what it were. 


Judge then, gentle reader, with what caution we proceed to initiate 
thee in the mysteries of the articles about to be brought before us ; 
they are penned by Dr. Bussy, the immortal translator of Lucretius, 
Mr. Soane, A. B. and that Atlas of dramatic literature, Gzorcz 
Cotman, the younger. A disclosure of such triple interest is surely 
enough to satisfy the stomach, for a time at least, of critical curi- 
osity, and might empower us, there cannot be a doubt, to adjourn 
the sequel of this auspicious announcement till our ensuiug number. 

We hate, however, the charge of tantalization, almost as much 
as we hate to use the long, awkward, and unsociable word itself,— 
which stands, by the way, like a bumpkin in a ball-room, whose 
uacouthness prevents him from joining in the mazy dance with his 
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merry companions. Know then, gentle reader, that on Thursday, 
February the 17th, the great National Theatre in Drury-lane, 
where the renowned “‘ Rosert Wit.iam Ex.iston, Esquire,”* plays 
tragedy parts, till they look figuratively, like so many plates of 
minced veal, or counterpanes of patchwork, or squares on a back- 
gammon board, or—but to digress no longer,—was enriched, in 
compliment to our poor old departed sovereign, with some of 
the sublimest effusions,—though perhaps a satirical turn may be 
given to the compliment,— 
That ever were known 
To be wrung, 
Or be sung, 
From the mouths or the muscs of Busby and Soane. 

We pray thee to pardon this lyric ebullition, which oozed uncon- 
sciously away from us, like the courage of Bob Acres in SHeRipan’s 
play,—or the inveterate animosity which a certain editor of this 
admirable magazine, once bore against a lady by whom his only 
two successful pieces have since been powerfully supported. We 
will not repeat this offence, much as delectable poetry may exhilarate 
us, but tell thee in plain prose, how Bussy, Soane, and Cotman 
have evinced unquestionable genius, and are entitled to unqualified 
praise. 

Being fully aware that his ‘‘ muse-extorted tears” might flow in 
“*languor,” Dr. Bussy, in the lamentation delivered by Mrs. West, 
provided with great foresight against such an obvious charge. He 
therefore insinuated that ‘‘ ideal woe” was all we could fairly at- 
tribute to him, and such an imputation will at once unlock the deep 
recesses of his two opening couplets : 

When fancy’s numbers breathe ideal woe, 

The muse-extorted tears in langour flow ; 

But when our grief springs vivid from the soul, 

The dewy sympathies spontaneous roll. 
With true Promethean power of animation, the doctor gives not only 
sensibility but discernment to the ‘‘ flag” of Victory, which streamed, 
boldly and exultingly, to the zephyr of Gzorce’s glories :— 

Vict’ ry her bold, exulting flag unfurl’d, 

And Britain guarded Ocean’s subject world. 
He then introduces four of the greatest men whom past and pre- 
sent ages have conspired to produce, to each other's society. ~The 





* Vide Volume 15, page 198. 
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celebrated characters we allude to are Neprune, Lord Nexson, 
Mars, and the prince of Warer oo : 


While Neptune envying, Mars revived the fight, 
And match’d our Nelson's with our Wellesley’s might. 


Neptune, to be sure, is tinged a little with that vice of noble 
minds,—envy, but we dare avouch that after the first shake of the 
hand, he was perfectly resigned to the good- fortune of his compe- 
titors. Don’t we see daily instances of similar feeling, attended by 
a similar result?) Who toiled with more impetuous labour than 
Lord Byrow to strip his poetical contemporaries of both empty praise 
and solid pudding ? Sheer envy by the gods ! For who has testified 
more contemptible servility in enhancing their reputations, than 
the very individual by whom they were so loudly derided? 


So much for Busbv. 


We now turn to Georce Soane, Esq. A. B.—his never-to-be- 
relinquished appendage,—and most cordially rejoice in the occasion 
that has so amply offered, of testifying our delight in his genius, 
and our respect for his erudition. Brrrannia,—who ‘‘ keeps her 
state” on our copper coinage, though absolutely banished from 
“« metal more attractive,”—is indebted to Mr. Soane for an ‘* Ode,” 
in which he tells her, by medium of the Parnassian two-penny post, 
how Freedom was scared away by the firebrands of Superstition, 
just as GRIMALDI, we suppose, is sometimes driven about the stage 
by a squib in his breeches, till,— 

With houseless head, 
And wither-ed, 


she popped into the said Barrann14’s charitable bosom. Nowas Mr. 
Soane’s correspondent knew all this before, there was no binding 
obligation upon him to recount the transaction; but then we must 
admit, that it manifests his good-nature, at least, to make a spon- 
taneous declaration without waiting for the sordid impulse of linger- 
ing necessity. Having 

pip’d her eye, 

Most grateful-ly 





she determined to beg board and lodging of her new hostess, not 
only for herself, but a parcel of followers, among whom came Com- 
MERCE, with a porter’s knot, Pozsy, with a ballad from Seven-dials, 
and Parnrina, witha pound-brush. Giory walked after this phalanx, 
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with a jug full of patent gas-light, and there ended the “ strange, 
eventful history,” which Mr. Svane has so happily described. 

The duties of Georce Cotman, the younger, were confined to an 
enlargement of that national anthem, so finely written, in imitation 
of Srernnotp and Hopkins, to a Jacobite air, called ‘‘ God save 
the king.” In the first of these additional stanzas, which were sung 
at Covent-garden, we are warned, that tears for a departed monarch 
give undeniable signs of his survivor’s virtue; which is inventive, 
and therefore must be poetical. In the last verse we are invited to 
** cling.” Cling to what? you will ask us, gentle reader. We can- 
not tell thee, but cling we all must, or good bye to the loyalty which 
Mr. Covman has so lavishly ascribed. 

We regret exceedingly that our limits will not allow of lengthened 
transcription, as there are many passages in the poems already 
quoted,—to which may be added ‘‘ Glory”, a vision by the immortal 
translator of Lucretius,—that would furnish our readers with more 
than ordinary amusement. We profess our serious and sincere belief 
that such a compendium of monody ode, vision,and stanza, has never 
yet adorned the annals of the stage, and we trust their merits will 
be so fully appreciated, that no rival undertaking will ever be at- 
tempted, to darken their lustre or diminish their popularity. 


——Paid« 


The Stage: a Poem. By Joun Brown Esq. 2nd Edition. 8vo. pp. 70.— 
SOuTER. 


IF we thought a publication of the vague, partial, and erroneous 
nature now before us, possessed the slightest influence over the 
Stage and its dependencies, we should at once adopt the fecling of 
Horace, and desert them, as objects to which the energies of sober 
criticism could hardly be applied, without incurring the double 
chance of degradation and disappointment. 


Faleat res ludicra, sime 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 


Mr. Brown, if we may judge by his motto, appears to consider the 
stage as a fair mark for critical opinion, because Cnurcuive asserted 
a right in past times, to load it with the emanations of undisciplined 
praise, and intemperate rancour. ‘To what extent, however, the 
claims of a community may be canvassed by every pseudo pre- 
tender,—without judgment to appreciate their value, or tenderness 
to respect their welfare,—is a question which, it strikes us, still 
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remains to be decided. The “‘ Rosciad,” upon whatever basis it was 
built, has been too brightly embellished by sententious remark and 
satirical illustration, to hazard the dissent of theatrical readers, and 
if the ‘‘ Stage” is presented for perusal under the same fortunate 
auspices, we shall rank among the last to suggest its unautho- 
rised dicta, or press for its positive rejection. 

Our ordeal is a severe one, and unless Mr. Brown has reserved 
the great qualities of impartiality, brilliance, and grammar, for the 
remoter pages of his poem, we must adduce its initial paragraph as 
evincing a compendious deficiency of every attribute to which we 
have alluded : 

FarreNn, all hail! my countrymen rejoice! i 

Of advantageous furm, of pleasing voice ; 

With justest movements, features that display 

All Passion’s workings, whether grave or gay ; : 

With shape to image, genius to indue 

The very character his author drew: 

The first of actors secks the first of isles, 

And cheers Thalia’s countenance with smiles. 
In plain prose, we believe it may be asserted by those who are fa- 
miliar with the person, voice, features, and mind of Mr. Farren, 7 
that the first is thin, tall, and awkward ; the second croaking and 
confined ; thethird smooth and inexpressive ; and the fourth, though 
marshalled by industry to many efforts of distinguished excellence, 
replete with the very qualities to which ‘‘ genius” is so seldom seen 
allied. Against this professional supremacy over some of the sound- 
est actors with which the British drama has ever been enriched, 
we feel bound to enter our solemn protest, unless like the author 
of this hapless panegyric, we resolve to sacrifice our conviction of 
public superiority upon the altar of private attachment: Thus much 
for Mr. Brown’s facility of remark and ornament, and whoever de- 
mands a proof of his grammatical inaccuracy, need only scan the 
fizure of ‘* Cheering a countenance with smiles,” to feel assured 
that he is fully liable to such a charge. 

Having constituted Mr. Farren the prime orb round which his 
minor planets are taught to revolve, Mr. Brown proceeds to issue 
a variety of common-place precepts against the errors of the age, 
which are even marred in some measure by quaint and homely il- 
lustration.* His satire is then directed against authors and actors 
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* Thus at p. 4, we are treated with the simile of a servant-maid, who gets less 
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of established popularity, and the first part concludes with a fierce 
invective against the too prevalent practice of local effects, proving 
It is not extacies nor sudden starts 
That show the player of consummate parts. 
This section is followed by three others, which to borrow a brilliance 
from our author ; 


No more resemble, than Welsh mutton beef, 


and yet bear ample evidence of having battened upon the same nu- 
tritious pasture. To the. whole is appended about four hundred 
. extra lines,* forming a reply to certain anonymous puffers of Mr. 
Brown’s gallimaufry, who, under the mask of minor excepticns, 
have given him credit for an importance he can never possess. We 
regret that our limits will not allow of a regular synopsis, but in 
the absence of explicit’ detail, we beg our readers to observe that 
the “‘ Stage” contains few beauties of sentiment or style, that can 
justify their notice, or secure their approbation. Books of this kind 
are too easily multipied for the sake of those interests they affect, 
and we therefore hope that a period will speedily be put to their per- 
nicious existence. . 
—pre< 
The Hebrew. A drama, in five acts, by G. Soane, A. B. 8vo. pp. 64. Price 
2s: 6d.—LownpDEs. 

IN the play-bills announcing the representation of this drama, its 
basis was said to be derived from one incident in the novel of “« Ivan- 
hoe,” to which, however, it is indebted, in many material instances, 
and though marked by daring appetite for innovation, may be easily 
recognized as a scyon from that popular work. We do not impute 
this adherence to Mr. Soang as an impeachment of his ability, 


though militating very strongly, it must be admitted, ageinet the 
exercise of his candour. 





money in proportion to her zeal,—which is certainly a most uncomfortable as- 
surance for all persons in a menial capacity. At p.9, we may feast upon a 
simile of a mouth full of plums,—and really bilk the grocer, by duly attending 
fo it, out of the pound of prunes we had positively determined to purchase. 
Then we are favoured (p. 13) with a hit at the veins in wood or marble, from 
which a man of quick perception may pick out a model for his door or his 
chimney-piece. Upon p. 19 there is a fine foaming pot of Windsor ale from 
which a reader has only to knock away the ** over-froth’’ and proceed with » 
alacrity to a long train of correspondent elegancies. 

* These addenda are termed Book 2, of Part 6 ;—it should be of Part 4. 
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Upon many occasions we have embraced the opportunities which 
Mr. Soang afforded us, of recording our assent to the value of his thea- 
trical compositions. Superadded to their mechanical effect, they were 
invested with a literary air, which recommended them to considera- 
tion beyond the mere arena of the stage ; his slightest efforts re- 
sembled the silk brigandines* of yore, which were studded with gilt 
nails, and though deficient in texture, came recommended by em- 
bellishment ; and we, therefcre, not only felt, but expressed the 
pleasure that arose from a general review of his dramatic career. 

Plays, like the German children in past times, must prove their 
legitimacy by probation,+ and an author who looks to either the re- 
wards of profit, or theallurements of renown, must undergo the ordeal 
of the stage. From its incompetency to any other result than that 
of vulgar and valueless acclamation, we believe that most minds of 
true poetical fervour have, in all ages, rejected its decisions, and it 
is from this reason that mediocrity is’ too often hailed with all the 
zeal of enthusiastic ardour. Something of this sort will perhaps 
extenuate the excessive praise which has been urged against us up- 
on various occasions of modified merit, and in submitting to the 
truth of such a charge, we are consoled by our consciousness of the 
liberality from which it has resulted. 

Mr. Soang has higher claims than the generality of our modern 
dramatists, who link with the painter and the machinist, and like 
the pelican and the cormorant described by Rissian naturalists, 
beat the waters together, and fish in conjunction. His trage- 
dy of the ‘“ Bohemian” bears ample evidence to the truth of this 
remark, and even the present drama, impaired and mutilated as it 
must have been, to meet the suggestions of authority, or to follow 
the guidance of caprice, exhibits no unsatisfactory evidence of his 











* in describing the equipage of the dukes of Berat and Britanny, in their 
wars against Louis the eleventh, ‘* They did ride,’’ saith Paitip de CoMMINEs, 
‘* upon little nags at their ease, carrying, for the most part, but little light brigan- 
dines ; yet some said they had nothing but little gilt nails upon sattin, that they 
might not weigh: yet I know not the truth.” 

+ The Germans tried iftheir children were lawful, by throwing them into the 
river Rhine, where unless they were lucky enough to save themselves by swim- 
ming, not a doubt was entertained of their illegitimacy. 

The ordeal by water was also known to the Jews, though in a different form, 
as they compelled their wives, when suspected of adultery, to swallow such a 
quantity as nothing but the most miraculous interposition could save from being 
fatal. 
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poetical power. Its localities, with proper respect for the genius of 
our anonymous novelist, have absolutely tended to mar the success 
of Mr. Soane, by filling the public mind with an expectation which 
his plan has not been adapted to answer. Had the ‘“‘ Hebrew” been 
produced as an independent drama, we think it would have found a 
more favourable reception, or at least,—whiclh amounts to much 
higher praise,—would have thoroughly deserved it. 

As we have delineated the fable in another department, it now 
only remains for us to offer a few remarks upon the various quali- 
ties of which it has been constructed,—its characters, sentiments, 
diction, and moral,—the whole of which, though partially deduced 
from an auxiliary source, are still Jiable to the rigours of critical in- 
spection. The bulwark which Mr. Soave has himself erected against 
the minutest impeachment of their originality, warrants such an ex- 
ercise of our prerogative, and we therefore proceed to employ it, for 
& few moments, with all the correctness that impartiality can sum- 
mon to our aid. 

‘© In tenui labor” is not a motto we are fond of adopting, and our 
readers will therefore hold us excused if the minor beauties, as well 
as the minor faults of this play, are altogether neglected. We have 
neither time nor space for copious examination, though our wishes 
are directed to elaborate inquiry, and indefatigable research. The 
flowers of criticism may fade in our keeping, but more from the nar- 
rowness of the soil, than the indolence of their cultivator. 

The chief aim of Mr. Soawe’s ambition, appears to be the avoid- 
ance of a ‘‘ compiler’s dull mechanic ways,” and in this light he 
leaves the fable of his present drama to be considered. It is true 
there are some minute changes of incident, and slight additions of 
character, but the narrative is so closely preserved in every ma- 
terial particular, that we are really astonished at any claim being 
made for more than the honours of a liberal compilation The part 
of Ivanhoe is exaggerated by the absence. of his royal master, whose 
place he fills in the meeting with Friar Tuck ; at the attack on Tor- 
quilstone castle ; and elsewhere ; but though an ample variety may 
be accorded to this scheme, we canrfet trace the slightest improve- 
ment. The love of Ivanhoe for Rebecca is the main prop, we 
suppose, of Mr. Soane’s arrogated originality, but a moment of re- 
flection upon the times, manners, and principles he was employed 
to depict, must convince even him, that it is a trite, feeble, and absurd 
innovation. The novelist, with more laudable fidelity, has shown 
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his hero untouched by the charms of a lovely, benevolent, and 
affectionate woman, solely on account of the barrier which reli- 
gious prejudice had reared between them. Mr. Soanz, however» 
comes forward, abetted by the vigour of Mr. Penzey and the pret- 
tiness of Mrs. Wesr, slays our opinions, in the language of romance, 
** to the right hand and the left,” and finally asks us to sanction the 
very excesses against which we are solemnly protesting. 

Mr. Soane has paid so little attention to the unities, that between 


acts I. and IT. more time and distance are supposed to elapse, than - 


the laws of dramatic probability willallow. The tournament occurs 
during this interval, and on recurring to the scene, we see the He- 
brew at his house in York, receiving the price from Ivanhoe of the 
armour with which he had equipped him. There isa similar degree 
of precipitation in many other parts, for which Mr. Soanzg is purely 
responsible, in not choosing to distinguish his avowed deviations by 
superior intelligence, and unimpeachable accuracy. 

The characters evince but few pretensions to censure or applause, 
retaining nearly the same fierce or tender attributes with which the 
novelist has endowed them. From this remark, however, the part of 
Isaac most assuredly demands exemption, as it is invested with a 
splendour of deed and design, by no means deducible from its primi- 
tive conception. There the sordid, though not ungrateful usurer, is 
presented in an abject and sometimes contemptible light, without firm- 
ness to realize the few good impulses of his heart, and by so doing 
claim the assent of society to his welfare, or awaken its commisera- 
tion for his distress. Here, however, he is embellished with passions 
and purposes of no common order. He towers above the might of 
his tyrants, not by tears, entreaties, or expostulations, but by reso- 
lutely driving to their hearts a deep conviction of the injustice with 
which he has been assailed. A storm of thunder and of lightning is 
to him as a weapon of defence; he wields it with supernatural en- 
ergy against the heads of his oppressors, and makes it ultimately 
his medium of escape from the dangers with which he jis surrounded. 


Isaac. Hark! how the tempest roars! Does not its yoice 
Chide thy vain savage boasting ? Dost not feel 
Another world is clipping thee about ? 
The howling wind makes faint thy loudest cries! 
The thunder shows thee as a sickly babe, 
Screaming weak anger !—Hark! how it shakes these walls! 
While thy poor breath will scarcely move a rush. 
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A violent burst of wind beats open the window, and shows the blighted 
arm of an oak. 
Isaac. Ha! see yon blasted oak that flings its arm 
Across the window—Once that arm was stout— 
Ay, stouter than thine own—Proud earthworm, look! 
Behold !—as that once was, so hast thou been ;— 
As that is now, so shalt thou be.— 





[To the Palmer.} 
Come! Come! 

_ The Parmer and Isaac go out. Brian remains as if stupified. p. 20. 

In the formation of this character, Mr. Soangz reminds us of the 
rock described by Aristorie, which whenever oil was poured upon 
it, blazed out with unquenchable brightness. He has extended its 
ancient limits with a masterly hand, and to those who delight in the 
expression of dark and gloomy grandeur, the peril, bitterness, ago- 
ny, and death of the Hebrew will afford unmingled satisfaction. To 
try it by the standard of Mr. Kean’s exclusive powers,—which form 
its palpable and proper test,—we do not hesitate in deeming it a 
bold and judicious effort,—a colossal erection that, even without 
auxiliary strength, might be firmly upheld by its own ponderous 
pressure, 

The sentiments of Isaac are uniformly such as necessity may be 
thought to wring out of a corroded heart. He is 
cast forth of all, 

As dead flesh from the living bone, 

and seems to feel at every turn the debasement and misery of his un- 
pitied condition. There is certainly a factitious parade about his 
speech and motion, which might have been partially spared ; for him 
a dull and heavy casement is thrown open by the beating of the blast, 
and a shattered oak extends its blighted arms to enhance the value 
of his didactic exhortations. ‘« He rides,” as it were, “ in the whirl- 
wind, and directs the storm ; ” and though the artifice of these and 
similar arrangements is by no means concealed, still it produces 
unusual effect, and is intitled to considerable praise. 

As a poem, we consider this play, though possessing some pas- 
sages of unequivocal beauty, to fal] far beneath the merit which 
Mr. Soang has evinced in his tragedy of the “‘ Bohemian.” The 


following lines, though upon an exhausted subject, are entitled to 
great commendation : 


Brian. How! a dream !— ” 
Isaac. E’en so. 
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Laugh if you will—But has not heav’n ere now 
Through the thin shade of dreams discours’d to man, 
Divulging murder when hid fathoms deep ? 
Are not the dreams of sleep like shadows seen 
In doubtful moonlight ? 

Brian. Tush. 

Isaac. But hearken, youth. 
I follow’d you through night, when on the sudden 
A dreadful earthquake shook our lower world ; 
The bosom of the earth was torn ; the graves 
Yawn’'d wide with cold and famish'd maw ; 
As if, too leanly fed by death, their hunger gap’d 
For living food to gorge their appetite. 


Baan. Would’st teach me, like thyself, to shake at shadows? 


Isaac. Strange cries, such as no mortal tongue e’er breath’d, 
No mortal ear e’er heard till that sad hour, 
Fill’d up the list’ning pauses of the storm. 
The lightnings hiss’d, and flash’d upon the dead, 
Who had for ages slumber’d in their darkness: 
In the strong blaze I saw their livid cheeks, 
The quiverings of their blue and writhed lipp— 
Yea, their op’d eyes glar’d strangely on the living, 
With fire not of life.—I call’d on thee; 
But, while I spoke, the human form dropp’d from thee, 
And thou, a serpent, stood erect before me, 
With glaring eyes, and scales made bright with anger. 
{ heard thy hiss, and the next moment felt 
Thy coil ring round me with an iron grasp, 
Bruising and crushing ; and thy fiery tongue 
Shot, like a burning arrow, in mine eyes— 
Horror !—the very memory is madness‘ 


I will not follow thee. p- 18. 
The errors of filial digobedience are urged in a bold and forcible 
manner : 





Cepaic. Wake not a father’s wrath—its fire will scath thee ; 
Blight thy youth’s freshness as the lightning drinks 


The verdure of the oak. Wilt leave the maid? p. 3I. 


The “ broken wing that flaps bloodily in dust,” is also a noble image, 
and perhaps the whole of Isaac’s triumphant taunting, at the end of 
act III. might justify quotation. 
some emanations of genuine tenderness are elicited, in his confer- 
ence with Rebecca, from the stern and impetuous Brian : 





—She comes— 
Her eyes weigh’d down by tears, as morning dews 
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In the second scene of act V. 
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Sit heavy on the tulip’s golden round, 
And stoop its burthen'’d tenderness to earth. p- 57. 


O leave this wintry land, 

And hearts as wintry ; fly to the rich east ; 

The quick-wing'd hours shall be our handmaids; each 

With a young pleasure, partner of his dance, 

Shall beat the greensward with her silver feet, 

Like moon-beams dancing on a summer brook ; 

Odours shall gem their locks, which each quick step 

Shall shake on us in showers, as morning’s breath 

| Shakes dew-drops from the myrtle. p- 58. 
These specimens constitute the whole body of Mr. Soane’s brilli- 
ances, and with the exception of a few lines remarkable for their 
peculiar poorness of thought or expression, are all that ‘“‘ turn awry” 
the current of his verbal mediocrity.* The style, however, of the 
‘* Hebrew” is such as we should wish to see more frequently on the 
stage, in the present dearth of dramatic power. It is a scyon from 
the strong roots of Scorr, Byron, Marvatin, and Seu, not unfit- 
ted to cope with their energy, and partake of their commendation. 
A pillar of cloud is certainly associated with his pillar of fire, yet 
Mr. Soang, in this and other dramas, has shown sufficient skill for 
the guidance of the tribes he is selected to lead. 

We may gather from the ‘‘ Hebrew” that virtue, though shaken 
by the tempest, is still destined to survive it, and must finally pre- 
vail over those by whom, for a time, she may be subdued. Like 
the oak upon the ocean, whose career across the waters is promoted 
by the very winds that uprooted it, a purerelement at once ensures 
her predominance, and in other regions at least, she converts the 
means of temporary ruin to instruments of eternal triumph. Such 
is the moral of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and, in the midst of many frivolous 
aberrations, the author of this play has very laudably preserved it. 

. 3B. 















































® Thus we find the following piece of bombast, at p. 37: 






No pity---no remorse,® 
Till Victory, new-launched, float on a sea 
Of crimson water, *mid thé shouts of triumph. 







again, p. 52: 





Crush, crush us all to dust ! One common tomb ! 
Wind! lightning! thunder! blow! blaze! and strike! 






Tuck, at p. 56, talks, by a strange anachronism of ‘¢ unwound clocks," and there 
are a few further hallucinations, which we shall not take the treuble to dollect. 


* Pity and remorse, as here used, are parosymous. 
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Too late for Dinner, a farce, in two acts, by Ricnarp Jones, Esq. 8vo. pp. 
55, Price 9s. 6d.—Sams. 


WE here repeat ourconviction that thisis one of the pleasantest farces 
which has contributed for a long time past to public amusement ; 
it is replete with ingenious business, and bears such apparent marks 
of its Gallic original, that we really feel shocked by the uncandid 
manner in which Mr. Jones has suppressed his obligations to the 
‘© Deux Philiberts.” 

If literary fame be a desirable addition to the histrionic honours 
of Mr. Jones, or any other theatrical candidate, it must be earned 
by something better than a most unfounded claim to the spirit and 
success which have not resulted, in the slightest degree, from his 
talents or hislabours. A rough version of this farce was purchased 
and paid for long ago by Mr. Harris; so far we guarantee the 
truth of our information ; but to what extent the authenticity of a 
rumour now afloat can be relied on, that Mr. Tuoropore Hook is the 
real owner of those laurels which Mr. Jones has usurped, we are by 
no means prepared to decide. In his dedication to the Covent-gar- 
den manager, Mr. Jones just ‘‘ hesitates” an admission that “ Too 


late for Dinner,” has been revised, at least, by abler hands than his 
own : 

























My pear Sir :—Your decided anticipation of the success of this farce, when 
presented in its original state, is happily confirmed; and ‘‘ Zo late for Din- 
ner’ is principally indebted for its flattering reception, to the necessary andju- 
dicious alterations, made by very able hands, under your direction.— 

i. e-—says the report we have alluded to,— Mr. Hoox was en- 
trusted with Mr. Jones’s version of the ‘‘ Deux Philiberts,” which 
having been too “ rawly left” for the purposes of the Theatre, was 
positively put into a novel form, so far as modified incident, height- 
ened character, and original diction, can authorise the charge, and 
thus far is the bona fide result of Mr. Hoox’s maturer judgment, 
and more vigorous capacity. We state these things as they reach 
us, to be confirmed or confuted as circumstances may permit, and 
disclaim, in so doing, the remotest imputation of being actuated by 
any other motive, than that of hostility to fraud and artifice wherever : 
we find them. Mr. Jones is too valuable a man in private life to pro- , er 
voke the rancour of personal enmity, and we therefore feel entitled : 

to consider the statement brought before us as emanating,—right 
or wrong,—from a mere view of his literary conduct. The rumour is 
decidedly one which affects his reputation in a vital part, and we 
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thereforeexpect the thanks of Mr. Jones for supplying him with this 
opportunity to rebut an odious calumny, or correct a flagrant error. 

As a piece of “ infinite jest, of most excellent fancy,” either on 
or off the stage, we recommend this production to our rcaders, with 
@ warm assurance that it will reward them richly for the time, trou- 
ble, and expense of perusal. It not only abounds with “ flashes 
of merriment,” but bears a laudable moral, and if taken rightly, 
will tend to exhibit certain local frailties in a very unattractive light. 
The giddiness of Frank Poppleton, and the ignorance of Twill, are 
faithful pictures of that extravagance and stupidity by which youth 
of the present time is too vividly distinguished, and might be made 
to operate, by suitable consideration, beyond the mere movement 
of momentary laughter. 

—>r} —- 
The Antiquary ; a Musical Play, in three acts, by Danie. TERRY. 8vo. pp. 64. 
Price 3s.—STocKDALE. 

MR. POCOCK, it seems, of garbling notoriety, was first employ- 
ed upon the present subject, but having discarded those two great 
incidents, the storm and the duel, his version was subsequently en- 
trusted to the hands of Mr. Terry, a‘gentleman much better qua- 
lified for the charge, and now appears in the amended shape it has 
since assumed. 

The “ Antiquary” is perhaps a weaker novel, in plot, person- 
ages, and dialogue, than any other which Mr. Scort has produced. 
The peculiarities of Oldbuck were made familiar to the stage two 
hundred years ago, in a comedy by Suakerty Marmion, and though 
an ignorant affectation of virtu is very obvious to ridicule, it is 
hardly susceptible of effect. The pangs inflicted by a broken la- 
chrymatory are not at once to be understood, and hence the utter 
impossibility of writing up the attributes of Oldbuck, in representa- 
tion, to the importance they command in perusal. Mr. Terry, 
however, has wisely declined the embodiment of character, for a 
compression of incident, and in this light his ‘* Antiquary ” must 
be considered not only as an amusing, but a skilful effort. ; 

The ‘‘ Advertisement ” prefixed to-this drama is pithily written, 
and concludes with a passage which we shall do ourselves the 
pleasure to transcribe : 

It may not, perhaps, be deemed altogether irrelevant to indulge a wish, that 


the mysterious and powerful pen, to which the world is so greatly indebted for 
the immortal productions whence these plays have been extracted, had some- 
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times turned its wonderful force directly to the drama,—and to lament the 
causes by which it has been diverted or withheld from raising the present state 
of our dramatic literature to an equality with that of its brightest age; for 
surely a mind of mightier grasp or of purer quality—of poetic genius, more 
deeply founded in knowledge of the human heart—possessing a wider range of 
observation over life and manners—with more varied and consummate skill in 


the dramatic delineation of character, has never existed since the days of SHAK- 
SPEARE. 


ee 


Original and Select Poetry. 


LINES ON PASSING THROUGH 
FRANCE. 


Can this be the land that war’s tempest hath shaken, 
The sod by the earthquake of anarchy torn ; 
Where the breeze only whispers the violet to waken, 
And the hue of the violet is mock’d by the morn: 
Where woman’s.dark eyes with expression still beaming, 
Now charm by their sweetness, now awe by their blaze ; 
As warm 4s the sun-beams that round them are streaming, 
And gay as the fountains that sport on their rays? 
Can this be the land on which millions, in madness, 
Have trampled the soil on which thousands have bled? 
And wave its fair flowrets in beauty and gladness, 
O’er fields where the blood of the bravest was shed ? 
Ah! who could believe it, that gaz’d on it now, 
And view’d from its vallies of fountains and roses, 
To the hill that bends o’er them: with vine-cover’d brow, 
How calmly, how sweetly, all nature resposes ! 
‘ But such ig thé climate, and such are the souls, 
Of these who inhabit its paradise bow’rs:; 
Away with the tempest that over them rolls, 
Sweep the gloom and the grief of its darkest of hours. § 
Their fury awakened, it instantly flies, " 
As swift as the death-shot, as fatal its force ; ; 
Like that, too, when past, there remains in the skies 
_No mark ofits mischief, no track of its course. 
Broad:street, Golden-square. J. R. P. 
Vou. XVI. x 
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Cheatrical Snquisition. 


Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatar propriis industria donis. —CLAuDIAN. 


KING'S THEATRE. 
1820. 


Fes. 26. Gastone e Bajardo,— Bajardo, Signor Biancni; Gastone, Sig- 
» nor Torri; Avogardo, Signor ANGRisAN!; Altemoro, Signor 
Pracct ; Urbino, Si Devittz; D’ Estaing, Signor RomERo ; 
FPafemia, Signora Cornri; Matilda, Signora Mori ;—Divertise- 
ment ; Panurge 
29. Ibid; Ibid; Ibid. 
Mar. 4. Ibid; Ibid; Sultan Genereux. 
II. Ibid; Ibid; Adeiphe et Matilde. 
18. Ibid; Ibid; Ibid. 
25. Ibid; bid ; Ibid. 


GASTONE E BAJARDO. 


SATURDAY, February 26.—The King’s Theatre is to us as the 
island of Calypso, replete with inexhaustible novelty, and eternal 


delight. Like the Ithacan, we could linger amidst its sweets with 
unabated ardour, were there not imperious thoughts of home to 
qualify our enjoyment, and urge our return. 

The present season has not been prolific in instances of uncom- 
mon merit, or accumulated success, though we doubt if any just 
causes can be deduced from that admission, to impeach the skill 
and assiduity of its arrangements. The congregated strength of 
the Italian Opera is such as must maintain its established claims, 
and though the stamp of Fashion may be wanting to a variety of 
ingenious efforts, there are feelings independent of ignorance and 
caprice, to ascertain their value, and secure their reception. 

The new opera is taken from the times of chivalry, and turns 
upon the conflicting loves of Gaston de Foiz, amd the Chevalier 
Bayard, for Euphemia, the daughter of Avogardo, an Italian of 
eonsequence in the city of Brescia. It seems to have been com- 
posed for the introduction of Signer Biancut, and with reference 
to that purpose must be chiefly considered. We cannot eulogize 
it for any powerful testimonies of pleasing melody or abstruse 
combination ; but as a mere vehicle for the display of peculiar 
ability, we deemed it entitled to considerable favour. . 

Signor Bianca appears to have reached the meridian of life; 
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his person is full, his gait not unimpressive, and his action abun- 
dant. Asa singer he has developed the pure and perfect posses- 
-sion of many valuable qualities, and though by no means equal, in 
the higher graces of his art, to either Brauam or Garcu, is in- 
finitely superior to many of the persons by whom their places have 
been supplied. Signor Biancu: was received with distinguished 
approbation, and we fally concur in the tribute so generally borne 
to the brilliance of his endeavours. 


pa 
‘THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 


ya nh Jack and the Bean-stalk. 
o Performance, 


. Mecwest Tower; Jack and the Bean-stalk. 
"Wild Oats; Ibid. 
. Guy Mannering ; Quaker,—Steady, Mr. INCLEDON. 


2. Hebrew,—Prince John, _ Foote; Prior Aymer, Mr. Porg; 

Grand Master of the T: 3, Mr. Powetit; Cedric the Saxon, 

Mr. Ho.tianp; Ivanhoe, r. PENLEY ; Isaac, Mr. Kean; Brian 
de Bois Guilbert, Mr. * sett Robin Hood, Mr. T. Cooxe ; 
Friar Tuck, Mr. Oxserry; Gurth, Mr. Toompson; /¥amba, 
Mr. Haaey ; Rebecca, Mrs. West; Miriam, Miss CaRRW ;— 
High Notions. 


BEER 


Mar. 









» Ibid; pA greet oe teeny 
. Cure for the Heart-ache ; Turnpike-gate, 


. Cure for the Heart-ache ; Jack and the Bean-stalk: 
17. No Performance. 

18. Town and Country; Three and the Deuce. 
20. Richard the Third; Jack and the Bean-stalk. 
21. Hebrew; Three Weeks after Marriage ; Rival Soldiers. 


Oratorio. 
23. Brutus; Jack and the Bean-stalk. 
94. No Performance. 
25. Rule a Wife and have a Wife,—Zstifania, Mrs. H. Jonnsron ;— 
Songs ; ‘ Prize ;— Caroline, Madame Vestris;—-(Mr. Rusex.i’s 
) 









HEBREW. 
THURSDAY, March 2.—A new drama, in five acts, founded on 
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a principal incident in the novel of “Ivanhoe,” was this evening 
produced by Mr. Soave, and comprises the following fable : 

The scene is opened at Rotherwood, in the hall of Cedric the Saxon, 
where Fvanhoe, his discarded son, in the guise of a Pulmer, is recounting 
the adventures he had encountered in the holy land. This narrative is 
interrupted by the arrival of Brian de Bois Guilbert, who seeks the shelter 
of Cedric’s roof, and is admitted. This party is increased by the coming of 
Isaac of York, upon whose person, in consequence of his imputed wealth, the 
Templar, Brian, is determined to seize. Clad in the pilgrim garb of Ivanhoe, 
he proceeds, for this purpose, to the chamber where Isaac reposes, and incites 
him, by a forged tale of distress, to arise, abandon the castle, and so fall into 
his snare. The jew refuses, and being rescued by Ivanhoe from the dagger of 
Brian, escapes immediate danger, and reaches home, Here Ivanhoe, who had 
distinguished himself in a tournament at Ashby, developes his love fur Rebecea, 
the Hebrew’s only child, and on learning her detention in Torquilstone-castle 
by Bois Guilbert, he proceeds at the head of Robin Hood's outlaws, to accomplish 
her release, and chastise her oppressor. Rebecca, however, still continues a cap- 
tive to the Templar, and is ultimately condemned to perish at the stake for those 
witcheries by which the estrangement of Bois Guilbert is thought by the Grand 
Master of his order to have been effected. From this peril she is rescued by 
the appearance of Ivankoe, who has hardly time to wield his sword against 
Brian, when he drops to the earth, and dies, as described in the novel, from 
excessive emotion. Jsaac overcome with transport at his daughter’s release, 
sinks into her arms, and the drama concludes. 

In lieu of being drawn from one incident in the volumes of 
“Ivanhoe, ” it will be seen by a cursory perusal of the foregoing 
sketch, that Mr. Soane has merely made a trifling departure from 
its minor branches, without altogether abandoning the language, 
or deserting the story. In another department we have discussed 
the particulars of this attempt, which, whatever euloguim it may 
there warrant or acquire, as a spectacle is replete with abortive 
puerility, and has proved an irretrievable failure. | 

Mr. Kean possesses the only character in which exertion’ could 
be made, or applause could be asked for; and though his great 
power in depicting the agonies of grief was adinirably displayed 
in some portions of the last scene, we cannot term his Hebrew an 
effort that will fairly swell his reputation, or enhance his value. 
Mrs. West gave neither grace nor vigour to the Jewess, and 
though Mr. Penxey filled a most refulgent suit of armour,—his 
Ivanhoe was just such a spiritless attempt as we thought his capa- 
bilities well fitted to afford. Mr. Oxserry imparted as much 
pleasantry to Friar Tuck as its diminished opportunities would 
allow, and Miss Carew is intitled to ew thanks for a_ballad of 

some poctical | cauty. 
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When we mention that Mr. Hotianp wore the very coat and 
breeches allotted to King Henry in “ Richard the Third,” some 
idea will be formed of the accuracy, taste, and splendor of Mr. 
Exurston’s “new” dresses. The scenes, music, and decorations 
were generally on a par with this specimen, and when we sum up 
by observing that these wretched equipments were even better 
than the ‘‘ Hebrew” deserved, our readers may depend upon the 
justice of that feeling, which has sent it, beyond a chance of 
turning back, to the bourn of eternal oblivion. 


THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


TUESDAY, March 21.—We merely advert to this performance, 
for the sake of expressing a hope that its next representation will 
be divested of the buffoon tricks and licentious humour in which 
Mr. Exuiston, Mr. Dowrton, and Mrs. Epwin thought proper to 
indulge. We cannot repeat the particular instances alluded to ; 
they are too gross for such an exposure ; but the lady and gentle- 
men by whom they were practised, should remember that ‘“ want 
of decency is want of sense,” and that although they may not 
entertain the slightest respect for the morals of their audience, 
that some regard is due to the claims of professional reputation, 
and the attributes of female character. 


—>pt<+— 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 


Fes. 22. Antiquary; Too late for Dinner,—Frank Poppleton, Mr. Jones ; 
' ' Frederve Poppleton, Mr.Connor ; Nicholas Twill, Mr. Liston 5 
Pincroft, Mr. Buancuann; Hobert Rafter,Mr. EMERY ; Fumet, 
Mr. MENAGE; Snip, Mr. Kinc ; Mrs. T’hompson, Mrs. Daven- 
Port; Emma Somerton, Miss Footz ; Elizabeth Pincroft, Miss 

Beaumont; Letty, Mrs. Givus. 

23. No Performance. 

24. Antiquary; Too Jate for Dinner. 

25. Oratorio. © ~ 

26 Antiquary ; Too late fcr Dinner.— 

28. Comedy of Errors; Manager in Distress,— Manager, Mr. CHAPMAN 5 
Bustleton, Mr. Buancuarn; Irishman, Mr. Connor; Gentle- 
man, Mr. Yates; Lady, Mrs. Davenport; |bid. 

29. Antiquary ; Ibid. ‘ 

Mar. 1. No Performance. _ 
2. Ivanhoe; or, the Knight Templar,— Ivanhoe, Mr. C. Kempie: Sir 
Reginald Front-de-beuf, Mr. Macreavy; Sir Briun de Bots 
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Guilbert, Mr. Connor ; Sir Maurice de Bracy, Mr. Dunvset ; 
Sir Lucas de Beaumanoir, Mr. CHarpMan ; Cedric, Mr. EGERTON ; 
Wamba, Mr. Liston; Robin Hood, Mr. Tavior; Friar Tuck, 
Mr. Emeny ; Isaac, Mr. Farren ; Prior dymer, Mr. CRUMPTON ; 
Rowena, Miss SterpHens; Ulrica, Mra. Faucit; Elgitha, Mrs. 
Liston ; Rebecca, Miss Foote ; Ibid. 

. Oratorio. 

. Ivanhoe; Manager in Distress ; Too late for Dinner. 

. Ibid; Ibid; Ibid. 

. Aatiquary ; Ibid; Ibid. 

. No Performance. 

. Ivanhoe,— Rowena, Miss M. Tree ;—Manager in Distress; Too late 
for Dinner. 

. Oratorio. : 

. Comedy of Errors ; Manager in Distress ; Too late for Dinner. 

3. Ivanhoe; Ibid; Ibid. 

. Antiquary,—Lovel, Mr. Comer ;—Ibid ; Ibid. 

. No Performance. 

. Ivanhoe,—Sir Maurice de Bracy, Mr. Hunt ;—Manager in Distress ; 
‘Too late for Diuner. 

. Oratorio. 

. Antiquary; Manager in Distress ; Too late for Dinner. 

. Ivanhoe; Ibid; Ibid. 

. Antiquary ; Ibid; Ibid. 

. No Performance. 

. Ivanhoe—Wamba, Mr. BLancuarpD ;—Critic,—Whiskerandos, Mr. 
BLANCHARD. 

. Oratorio. 

. Comedy of Errors,—Antipholis of Ephesus, Mr. Comer ; Dromio of 
— Mr. BrancuarD; Dr. Pinch, Mr. Barnes ;—Blue 
Seard. 


TOO LATE FOR DINNER. 


TUESDAY, February 22.—A good farce is a very delightful ap- 
pendage to the formality of a five-act play, and being like a 
pleasant dessert after an ample feast, deserves to be held in as 
much estimation as the pippins and carraways of Shallow’s own 
growing. ‘There is something of abstract comfort in the contem- 
plation of such a farce, both before and after we have seen it, un- 
less, indeed, to abide by a too common practice, we could 
consent to be selfishly treated at the cost of good humour, and 
leave our host with no other ‘“‘ revenue” for his recompense, but 
the ‘‘ good spirits” with which nature has endowed him. “If,” 
to borrow the words of Snaxspeare, “he tell us his noble deeds, 
we must also tell him our noble acceptance of them. Ingratitude 
is monstrous ; and for the multitude to be ingrateful, were to 
make a monster of the multitude ; of the which we, being mem- 
bers, should bring ourselves to be monstrous members.” ~ 
The fable of this farce is as follows : 
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Frank Poppleton, a young half-pay officer, has just returned from abroad, and 
at a ball beholds Emma Somerton, who makes a faveurable impression on his 
faney, and imbibes a congenial feeling. In his road home from the place of 
rencontre, Poppleton gets into a quarrel with the guardians of the night, and in 
flying from their superior forces, takes refuge in the very house of which his 
charmer is an inmate. Here, after a ludicrous interview with her aunt, Mrs. 
Thompsen, who mistakes him for a robber, and alarms her neighbour, Mr. Pin- 
croft, to arise and assist in his seizure, he escapes, and repairs to the chambers 
of his brother Frederic. This quict and unvitiated yonth is previously hououred 
with a visit to breakfast, by Mrs. Thompson and Emma, in the course of which 
some curious mistakes are made by demands upon Frank, who gives his 
brother’s card for his own, being made upon Frederic, to the great surprise 
and mortification of the ladies. During their absence, to answer a charge at 
Bow-street brought by the watchman whom Frank had maltreated, he enters, 
and with the connivauce of Rafter, his brother’s servant, accepts an offer from 
Twill, the nephew of Pincroft, to accompany him in his gig to Jaconot-cottage, 
where Frederic is expected to dinner, in pursuance of Pincroft’s design to unite 
him with his daughter. Here, while personating his brother, he plunges into 
the most laughable excesses, and is finally forbidden the house, just as Frederic 
arrives, ‘* too late for dinner,” to partake of Pincroft’s hospitality. After much 
ridiculous embarrassment, an explanation takes place, in consequence of which 
Frank is honoured with a promise of Emma's hand, when, by curbing his 
wildness, he has accomplished a reform. 


Such are the materials of this farce, which afford, it will be 
seen, very ample scope for the various talents hy which it was 
supported. The downright drollery of Mr. Liston did much fo 
the part of Twill; Mr. Jones whisked through Poppleton 
his usual vacant alacrity ; and Rafter, in the provincial dialect 
Mr. Emery, became a most amusing Yorkshireman. ‘‘ Too late 
for Dinner” has certainly evinced a portion of Sprightliness which 
we do not often encounter, and has accordingly enjoyed an un- 
common-career of success. 






[For our remarks on ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’ and the Oratorios, vide pages 125 and 127.} 
—_>r{<<4— 
THE MINOR DRAMA. a 











SURREY THEATRE. 


THIS popular establishment re-opened on Monday, Dec. the 27th, 
with three new pieces, the first of which,—a burletta,—bore 
the proverbial name of “Small Profits do great Things ;” and 
introduced Mr, Cratrer.ey from the English Opera-house ; and ‘ 
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Mr. Corextanp, Jun. from Dover. With the merits of Mr. Cnat- 
TERLY the public are already well acquainted, and the manager is 
too zealously devoted to the promotion of his performers’ interests, 
by the enlargement of their fame, to neglect any oppertunity of 
exhibiting his abilities to the brightest advantage. Mr. Copezanp 
was favourably received, but requires a character of more import- 
ance to justify our decisive estimate of his professional value. 

On Thursday, January the 6th, a magnificent Spectacle, stiled 
the ‘‘ Prophecy; or, the Giant Spectre,” was produced, con- 
junctively, from Jeruson’s “Count of Narbonne,” and Wat- 
pote’s ‘‘ Castle of Otranto.” Mr. Huntiey displayed his usual 
vigour in the impassioned part of Manfred, and were he to miti- 
gate a habit of being too boisterous in his soliloquies, would 
render such an effort the masterpiece of melo-dramatic acting. 
Mrs. Cuatrer.tey, who came last from the Adelphi Theatre, sus- 
tained the filial duties of Matilda with unimpeachable sensibility, 
and though her forte tends, without dispute, to the higher walks 
of polished vivacity, she still possesses a claim upon many serious 
assumptions, that ask for plaintive enunciation, and personal beauty. 
We never saw the talents of Miss Taytor to more striking advan- 
tage than as Hyppolita the suffering partner of Manfred’s corroding 
greatness. Every scene was-marked by some distinguishing ex- 
ce, and fully deserved the applause that was pealed upon 

&-::- 

f auccess be the meed of industry, Mr. Dispin has nobly 
earned it, for scagcely had the romance of “ Ivanhoe” issued 
from the press, than the bills of this Theatre announced a melo- 
drama upon that subject, which was not only produced before the 
first of its competitors, but has excelled them all in fidelity of ar- 
rangement, and splendor of decoration. Works of this kind, in- 
deed, are so peculiarly the province of Mr. Dispin, that the public 
appear to be dissatisfied with the adaptations of any other hand, 
sogargely and so often, in this particular line, has he contributed 
to their amusement. To concentrate the numerous incidents with 
which ‘ Ivanhoe” abounds, Mr. Dinpin has trencheda little upon 
the dramatic unities, so as to produce a slight degree of obscurity 
and confusion. The characiers, however, are fuithfully embodied, 
and had Laurence Tempeton, Esq. invited Mr. Caatrercey to sit 
for the delineation of Friar Tuck, he could not have identified him 
more completely with that humourous original. Mr. Huntiey’s 
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Isaac was energetically supported, and his scene with Front-de-beuf 
deserved the ardent applause it excited. Of Mr. Warkins, as 
Ivanhoe, we cannot pronounce our decided commendation. He is 
too fond of a reiterated gesture,—as in the defiance of Bois-Guil- 
bert, where his sword was poised in the air till we grew sick of 
seeing it,—and though the gallery may sanction such errors with 
excessive applause, we advise him to profit by the reprehension of 
those judicious observers, one of whom, in an actor’s estimation, 
should ‘“o’er-weigh a whole Theatre of others.” Messrs. Ben- 
coves and Corpe.., as Bois-Guilbert and Front-de-Beuf, evinced 
the most laudable zeal in discharging their respective duties, and 
Mr. Firzwitiiam, in Wamba, found a rich fund for promoting the 
merriment of his auditors. 

We have frequently delivered our sentiments of Miss Taytor, 
separated at all times from partial regard, but never uncoupled 
with sincere admiration. In many of the most valuable attributes 
by which the boards of a British Theatre can be embellished, this 
young lady is beyond the reach of competition ; and it will there- 
fore be easily surmised that in devoting to Rebecca the graces of her 
person, the warmth of her feelings, and the soundness of her 
judgment, she again evinced a claim to the highest honors that 
criticism is empowered to bestow. Her portrait of the fair, 
afflicted Jewess, was indeed a chef-d’euvre, and must rank with 
the truth and tenderness evinced in that great piece of identity, 
named Jeanie Deans. 

The Lady Rowena of Mrs. CuatTeruey was a pleasing effort, 
though nature had not furnished her with blue eyesand flaxen hair, 
for the lovely Saxon. Mrs. Brooxs, upon many occasions, has 
evinced a masterdom of deep and morbid power, which pre-emi- 
nently qualified her for the assumption of Ulrica, whose ferocity 
was won and worn with a fearful energy of which we scarcely 
thought it susceptible. Her demoniac appearance on the summit 
of Torquilstone-castle was terribly impressive, and imparted a 
feature of real excellence to the piece, which must have materially 
enhanced its attraction. __ 

We cannot retire from this cursery glance at the Surrey Theatre, 
without adverting to the brilliant abilities, in every department, 
by which it is distinguished. Beneath the management of Mr. 
Dispin, whose amazing celerity, and prolific imagination, have, 
undoubtedly, been its principal supporters, this establishment hds 
Vou. XVI. ¥ No. 93. 
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evinced the command of resources, which perpetual novelty, in- 
cessant labour, and lavish disbursement, have toiled in vain to ex- 
haust. Under the auspices of this liberal and enlightened director, 
another spectacle is produced replete with every quality that can 
manifest the possession of excellence, or ensure the certainty of 
amusement; the classicality of Mr. Dispin’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe” has 
been the theme of scientific admiration, while the talents of its 
actors were ratified by popular delight, and we therefore trust to a 


strong sense of public gratitude, for the proper support of his 
manifold claims. B. 
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PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


BATH. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR :—The opening of the present year was distinguished by the 
close of Mr. Kean’s engagement, who at this place enjoys a popu- 
larity which I cannot help thinking is most injudiciously awarded. 
On behalf of the audience it may, however, be alleged, that they 
are neither active nor discriminating in their pursuit and sanction 
of theatrical genius. A great name from the London play-bills is 
here sufficient to command at least a tacit assent, and as criticism 
derives its tone invariably from the public journals, you may easily 
estimate the efforts that are made to secure their support, and 
pamper their venality. No circumstance can perhaps be more 
discreditable to the dramatic taste of Bath than this spiritless sub- 
mission to its literary arbiters, whose ignorance is on a par with 
their corruption, and leads them into habitual blunders, almost too 
atrocious for record or remark.* 

The career of Mr. Kran had one or two beneficial concomi- 
tants, by placing the abilities of Mrs. Pore and Miss Buran- 
carp ina light of unusual lustre. The Lady Macbeth of the 
former individual was an effort that realized much favourable ex- 
pectation, while it excited more, and in despite of the defects at- 
tributable to her most applauded performances, held out a hope of 





®* An intelligent critic in the ‘* Bath Journal,” of January 3, has disco- 
ered that Mr, Kean’s “‘ peculiarities are his own !/!”* 
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their ultimate removal. Affected delivery, and measured enun- 
ciation, are the chief errors of Mrs. Pope, who has a face and form 
to embody the boldest figures of feminine energy with which the 
drama is enriched. Miss Biancuarp is known to the London 
boards by her occasional appearance at the Haymarket, where a 
lovely person, and progressive talent, have been hailed with uniform 
approbation. Her worthy father, the well-known valuable come- 
dian, has doubtless assisted her inexperience by many practical pre- 
cepts, and if so, Miss Brancnarp’s Desdemona, in particular, may 
be adduced as a very flattering testimony to the soundness of his 
judgment, and the success of his labour. 

During the short engagement of Mr. Yates, who devoted his 
effrontery to Falstaff, Brutus,and various imperfect imitations, Mr. 
Conway assumed the part of Pierre, in ‘“‘ Venice Preserved” and 
sustained it with a vigour and accuracy of conception, which the 
plaintive tenderness of his Jaffier, could hardly have entitled us to 
expect. Since the days of Barry, these arduous characters have 
seldom been allotted to the same performer, and at the present 
juncture Mr. Conway may challenge the proudest of his com- 
petitors, to rival him in this path of important versatility. 

Wednesday, February 23, the ‘“‘ Comedy of Errors,” as altered 
from SuaKsPEarE, was broughtforward with some claims, in dresses, 
scenery, and decorations, to unqualified approval. Miss GrEENg, 
a pupil of Mr. Bisnopr’s, who has played here the whole of the 
season with considerable applause, supported the duties of Adriana, 
in which, notwithstanding many symptoms of offensive languor, 
the brilliance of her vocal efforts was powerfully evinced, and rap- 
turously attested. Mr. Humpy, the husband of a lady whose 
secondary singing is sometimes useful, made his debit upon these 








boards as Antipholis of Ephesus, a part which he managed to em- | 


body with correspondent insignificance. Mr. Humsy, I believe, is 
a dentist by profession, and while, by pulling out a tooth, he can 
pick up half-a-crown, I hope he will have common sense enough 
to abandon the Stage, where the manager, admirably as he may 
draw teeth, can never depend upon his drawing money. 

The ‘ Antiquary” has since been served up to us in a style of 
appropriate splendor, and with a strength of cast to which but few 
musical dramas are accustomed. Conway played Captain M‘ Intyre 
with a force of which you would hardly deem it susceptible, and 
Wituiams (late of Drury-lane) upheld the honours of Edie Ochil- 
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tree with laudable ardour. By what ridiculous mistake the heavy 
bass tones of Mr. Beprorp were selected for the songs of Lorel 
J cannot comprehend. It was like tolling the great bell of St. 
Paul’s for breakfast, and poor Beprorp, who is really an unas- 
suming fellow, seemed to feel the awkwardness of his situation 
with peculiar acuteness. 

Mr. Conway’s benefit, on Saturday, was patronized by as splen- 
did an audience, both in point of numbers and fashion, as ever 
graced the Theatre. Driven from the London boards by a pro- 
fligate exercise of pernicious power, this gentleman may be addu- 
ced as a lamentable proof of the cruelty and injustice to which 
criticism can be taught to extend. I know enough of Mr. Conway 
to aver, that his ambition has been rather bent upon the pursuit of 
excellence than the possession of applause ; and, though sacrificed 
to a greedy and abominable Moloch, that his banishment from the 
metropolis has not induced him to relax his assiduity, or relinquish 
his research. I do not think it probable that Mr. Conway will 
again expose himself to the infamous scurrility by which hehas been 
already assailed, but skiould his pretensions re-appeal to the scrutiny 
of a London audience, rely upon it that neither Huxv nor Haz- 
Litt will succeed in a renewal of their coarse and cowardly invec- 
tive. | 

I am, Sir, &c-. 
Milsom Strect, March 13. BLADUD. 


—_>r}<<— 
DUBLIN. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR :—The sight of every thing i in Dublin must remind a Londoner 
of the great superiority he enjoys, when at home, in all articles of 
comfort and amusement. Perhaps nothing more powerfully main- 
tains this opinion than the present state of the Dublin drama, 
which, to epitomize it with suitable brevity, is a dismal compen- 
dium of pride, meanness, hardihood, and imbecility. 

You have already understood that Mr. Henry Harris is ap- 
pointed patentee of the Dublin Theatre, to the utter exclusion of 
Mr. Jones, who has been offered an equivalent for the transfer of 
his authority, and the ruin of his interests. The newspapers are 
now. respectively employed in arguing for and against this afrange- 
ment, and while the satellites of Hargis are sounding his diligence 
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and punctuality, the partizans of Jones are expatiating upon his 
extinguished hopes, and blighted prosperity. That Mr. Jones has 
endured the loss of a very ample property during his administra- 
tion of the Dublin Theatre, can hardly be disputed, but how far 
that calamity has resulted from any other cause than his own mis- 
management, it still remains to be proved. At the same time that 
Mr. Jones’s unfitness for the station he has so long filled, may be 
clearly evinced, it is by no means apparent that Mr. Harris is the 
Hercules his Augean stable demands. The Dublin drama neither 
can nor ought to flourish as a mere appendage to any other es- 
tablishment. It is a concern of great profit and influence, when 
duly administered, and most certainly deserves to be placed beneath 
the auspices of something better,than a theatrical huckster, fresh 
from the mummery and artifice of Covent-garden, replete with 
contempt for every species of Irish ability, and actuated by no views 
but those of sordid power, and peculiar advantage. For the 
present, however, the claims of Mr. Harris are paramount, 
though our quondam patentee still refuses to abandon his strong 
hold ; and the certainty of an immediate opening is so fully relied 
on, that Mr. Puiires is mentioned as the acting, or rather the 
singing manager. . 
I am, Sir, &c. 
Dame-street, March !0. HIBERNICUS. . 


ae.) 
SUNDERLAND. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR :—This Theatre opened for the season on Monday, Feb. 1, with 
Mackutn’s “‘ Man of the World,” and “ A Tale of Mystery, ” Sir 
Pertinaz and Francisco by Mr Jounston, from Drury-lane, who was 
engaged fora limited period. The former part has been more ably 
sustained upon these boards by Mr. Grant, but in the latter, Mr. 
Jounston is clearly unrivalled. Notwithstandirg this admission, 
however, heis by no means calculated for a star, nor will ever shine 
brightly enough to colleet four crowded audienzes in any Theatre. 
In the play, to be sure, he was wretchedly supported, for what with 
the lame attempt of Mrs. Prvpar to scotchify Lady Rodolpha, the 
nothingness of Mrs. Buanp in Lady Macsycophant and the perpetual 
mumbling of old Larpner in Lord Lumlercourt, he was t \orough:ly 
employed in bearing up against a general sensation of fatigue and 
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disgust. The company has been waning for the past three seasons, 
and may now be figuratively said to border upon the last stage of 
an invincible consumption. ‘To borrow a trope from an old song, 
we huve 
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Sealing wax of !-yickdust, and pencils without lead. 


There’s Joun Buaxp,—a genius of the first order,—who palliates 
the wofulness of his comic singing by the wonders of its toleration, 
and leaves us undecided at which to feel the most amazement, his 
arrant audacity, or the dulness of his auditors. Rayner’s income 
in this circuit, I am told, was more than g@300 per annum, and-yet 
an actor of talent can never be persuaded to remain with us, and 
enjoy this very liberal support. Several auxiliaries are promised for 
the ensuing season, and I trust ¢hey will be such as this drooping 
establishment requires, for otherwise Messrs ANpERson and Fauus- 
NER may rest assured that the people of Sunderland will no longer 
put up with the treatment they are now enduring. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
A TOWNSMAN. 


N. B. It is said that duke Humparey undertakes great part of 


the low comedy. He shall be noticed hereafter, if he is worthy 
of attention, and so shall the duel between M—r S—w and a nati- 
onal singer. 


orbs 
SUNDERLAND. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR :—Our Theatre has been opened by Anperson and Fautkngr 
for the season, and we had that lively little actress Miss S. Booru, 
for three nights, during which she performed Desdemona, Letitia 
Hardy, Albina Mandeville, Little Pickle, Annette, and the Romp. 
She was followed by Mr. H. Jonnstox, for eight nights, who 
commenced his career with Sir Perti waz Macsycophant, and Donald, 
in the “‘ Falls of Clyve,” and afterwards, among a variety of his 
established characters, undertook Dandie Dinmont, in the Scottish 
dialect, which I prefer, without hesitation, to Mr. Emery’s York- 
shire colouring of the same subject. Mr. Jonnston met with un- 
qualified applause, as much for the individual excellence of his as- 
sumptions, as their collective versatility. Miss Ketiy succeeded 
this gentleman, for five evenings, and in several of her most popu- 
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lar performances excited the warmest admiration. We are keenly 
alive to the lustre of this lady’s merit, and most anxiously expect her 
return. During the stay of these ‘‘ stars” the houses were filled, 
but the business since their departure has been invariably dull, with 
the exception ofone night, when Mr. Lamsron, and a party, attended 
the Theatre. The company, it must be owned, falls short of what 
Sunderland, particalarly in the male part of it, has been accustomed 
to see, but still comprises many members of acknowledged talent, 
and general estimation. 

Mr. Fau.xner, our acting manager, takes the lead in every line 
of business, and in declaimatory characters may even challenge the 
best of his professional competitors. Where youth is required, 
many parts sustained by Mr. Fauixner should possess another re- 
presentative, and ‘‘ to this decision he must come at last,” if the 
good opinion of the public is worth preserving. Mr. Bianp, though 
the gods give him plenty of applause, has commenced comic singer 
with slight indications of success, and seems likely to mar even the 
fairest of his prospects, by negligence and inattention. Mr. Boornis 
an assiduous young man, and from his stay in this company has deriv- 
ed considerable improvement. Mr. Rosertson, who has succeeded 
Rayner, incountry boysand smart servants, isa valuable actor. Rustic 
cunning or stupidity have seldom found a better representative, 
and when I mention that his Wautty Cockney, and Dandie Dinmont 
are both unexceptionable performances, you will be prepared to ra- 
tify the talent I have so freely ascribed. Messrs. Hituineton, 
Batis, Larpner, Jun. and Renavp are all intitled to a moderate 
portion of praise, but their remaining coadjutors are such ‘‘ leather 
and prunello, ” that I shall not advert to their imbecility, or record 
their disgrace. 

Among the softer luminaries of our theatrical hemisphere, Mrs. 
Faucknepr continues to maintain her professional claims, and couple 
them with the praise of being a zealous friend, and affectionate 
mother. Mrs. Bann, asecond-rate comie old woman, is inoffensive, 
though with the admiration I feel of Mrs. Dariry’s excellence in a 
superior cast of the same characters, it is difficult to grant even that 
trivial indulgence. In pert chamber-maids Mrs. Daruey has also a 
great share of success, and merits altogether the most unqualified 
eulogium. Theagreeable appearance and high spirits of Mrs Pinpar, 
are much in her favour, and were they relieved from that repul- 
sive conviction which she seems to entertain of her own superiority, 
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inight be turned to still greater advantage. Mrs. Baus, as anac- 
tress and a singer, has for some time past been highly appreciated, 
and warrants the regard in which both her merit and her modesty 
éontinue to be held. Misses Axperson and Prnpar are improv- 
ing young ladies, and seem to be aware that excellence can only be 
attained by exertion. 

Male performers, as you see, are wanting in every principal de- 
partment, but as Mr. Fauixner has announced a variety of novel 
engagements, these deficiencies, there is a hope, may be speedily 
supplied. 1 am, Sir, &c. 

March 13, 1820. ss 
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THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


SOON after Easter it is the intention of his majesty, we understand, to visit 
Covent-garden Theatre, w state, an instance of royal patronage which has not 
occurred for a considerable number of years. 

In consequence of the ill-treatment experienced by Miss Carew at Drury- 
lane Theatre, her public appearance, for the future, will be confined to a short 
summer engagement under auspices which promise a continuation of that libe- 
rality the talents and manners of Miss Carrw so peculiarly deserve. 

Mr. J. RussEiL, one of the most intelligent actors with whom the boards of 
Covent-garden were enriched, has retired from his situation, in consequence of 
the oppressive system pursued by the managers of that Theatre. Mr. Russeun 
is now on a provincial tour with Mr. Horn, till the opening of the Haymarket, 
where we are glad to learn that he is permanently engaged. 

Baupwin, Crapock, and Joy’s new ‘‘ London Magazine,”’ is edited, accord- 
ing to report, by JouN Scott, Esq. a guendam conductor of the ‘‘ Champion,” 
in its brighter days, and well known by his volume of continental travels. 

Mrs, West, of Drury-lane Theatre, is engaged upon very liberal terms, for 
next summer, at the Haymarket, which will ultimately be opened for a seven 
months’ season. 

Among a variety of Green-room bickerings, Mrs.‘E-w-n and Mr. W-nst-n 
are said to have gone together by the ears, in consequence of the lady re- 
marking that he had not got a peg in his head to hang an idea upon. 

The friends of Dr. Bussy assert that although be enjoys the appointment 
of readerto Mr. ELuiston, not one of the various pieces which nave hitherto 
been produced were submitted to his insPection. 

A drama founded on the new romance of the ‘‘ Monastery’ is preparing for 
Covent-garden Theatre, by Mr. Tneopore Hook. Two acts were ready be- 
fore the book was published. 





Hewrtt, Priater, 145, High Holborn. 
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